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*  This  paper  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Gundolf.  I  wish  to  express  my  deepest 
gratitude  to  Mrs.  Jeanette  Stott,  without  whose  aid  the  paper  could  not  have  been 
produced. 
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VI.  Dissentient  trends  of  thought  during  the  XVIth  century  and  the  process 
of  dissociation  in  mystical  natural  philosophy. 

The  non-religious  scepticism  of  Sanchez. 

The  rationalism  of  Mersenne. 

“  Inductive  ”  natural  philosophy  of  Francis  Bacon. 

Robert  Boyle  and  the  theory  of  corpuscles  as  scientific  explanation  of 
the  “  mystery  ”  of  “  specificity,”  “  forms  ”  and  “  final  causes.” 

In  modern  medical  biology  the  connection  between  reason  and 
empiricism  is  obvious.  An  historical  survey  of  the  evolution  of 
that  science,  however,  will  scarcely  fail  to  suggest  that  in  the  past 
this  union  has  not  always  been  regarded  as  indispensable.  Even  as 
late  as  in  the  XVIIth  century,  a  period  of  decisive  importance  in 
the  development  of  modem  natural  science,  there  is  evidence  of  a 
significant  tendency  to  discriminate  between  reason  and  experiment, 
and  from  this  differentiation  medical  biology  derived  notable  inspira¬ 
tion.  An  increasing  opposition  to  the  deliberations  of  formal  logic 
was  the  stimulus  which  gave  impulse  to  a  desire  for  experimental 
investigation.  The  limitations  of  formal  logic  being  realized,  its 
general  application  since  antiquity  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
natural  research  and  medicine  was  found  to  be  an  error  in  method 
resulting  in  fallacies.  It  became  apparent  that  reason  had  not  made 
any  contribution  whatsoever  to  the  cause  of  natural  science.  Logic 
is  “  inutilis  ”  ‘  for  the  purpose  of  natural  research,  for  at  all  times 
it  explains  its  own  statements  only,  without  adding  anything  new. 
Its  tmth  is  ever  opposed  to  reality.  But  reality  is  the  aim  of  the 
new  science.  Aspiring  inquiry  feels  capable  of  grasping  the  things 
themselves.  They  seem  to  be  delivered  into  her  hands. 

In  this  case  ratiocination  and  intellectual  analysis  are  useless. 
Everything  must  be  apprehended  in  its  entirety  and  regarded  as 
an  aspect  of  the  whole.  Elements  of  the  divine  creation  —  how 
shall  human  understanding  presume  to  penetrate  its  mystery? 

By  divine  grace  alone  may  the  virtuous  acquire  knowledge,  either 
in  sleep  or  in  visionary  ecstasy ;  or  by  bold  incursion  into  the  garden 
of  nature,  by  means  of  unprejudiced  experiment  inspired  by  divine 
revelation,  may  the  adept  attain  his  end. 

Thus,  knowledge  is  a  divine  favour,  science  and  research  divine 


^  See  van  Helmont’s  treatise  “  Logica  inutilis  ”  and  Fr.  Bacon,  Nov.  Organum, 
I,  11  ...  “Logica  .  .  .  inutilis  est  ad  inventionem  scientiarum.” 
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service,  the  connecting  link  with  divinity.  Grace  from  above  meets 
human  aspiration  for  knowledge  from  below.  Natural  research  is 
the  search  for  God.  Knowledge  in  nature  is  rather  the  result  of 
the  experiences  of  the  individual  soul  than  of  rational  deliberation 
which  is  generally  incontestable  and  objectively  constraining. 
(“  Zwingendes  Wissen.”) 

Hence  we  find  religious  motives  leading  to  natural  research  and 
to  experiment. 

The  pious  naturalist  regards  the  world  in  its  unity  as  the  inde¬ 
pendent  creation  of  God,  its  laws  as  the  manifestations  of  the  divine 
freedom.  The  laws  of  nature  are  the  instruments  by  means  of  which 
the  Deity  coordinates  the  manifold  diversities  of  his  creatures.  This 
Creator  is  omnipotent.  He  is  the  God  of  the  Bible  to  whom  all 
things  are  possible  —  not  the  demiurge  of  antiquity  who  is  bound 
by  the  laws  of  nature,  in  accordance  with  which  he  may  work  his 
will.  Mind  and  matter,  things  spiritual  and  things  corporeal,  emana¬ 
tions  of  the  will  of  the  Creator,  according  to  this  conception  of  the 
world,  are  in  all  stages  connected,  and  finally  identical.  There  is  a 
general  law,  a  general  “  reason,”  a  soul  in  all  things  of  the  world, 
in  “  Nature,”  a  belief  which  has  been  foreshadowed  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  stoics.®  The  world  is  made  up  of  corporeal  units,  graduated 
according  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  divine  force  with  which  they 
are  endowed  during  creation.  This  sovereign  influence  of  the  divine 
power  must  be  discovered  in  the  living  creature  in  its  entirety  as  well 
as  in  its  organs  and  in  the  most  elementary  parts  of  the  organs. 
This  is  the  seed  in  all  things,  the  gauge  of  their  development,  which 
constructs  their  forms  and  gives  direction  to  their  functions  until 
they  arrive  at  their  destined  end.  By  virtue  of  this  seed  all  things 
live. 

In  this  sense  Paracelsus  regarded  the  world  as  constructed 
monadically.  The  “  Logos  ”  in  things  has  the  same  action  on  their 
substance  as  human  imagination  on  the  corporeal  world.  It  is  the 
mediator  between  spirit  and  matter  as  was  once  and  for  ever  Christ. 
Everything  is  predetermined.  The  world  does  not  consist  of  ever 
constant  matter  in  a  state  of  continual  transformation,  due  to  the 

*  See  the  note  on  the  importance  of  stoicism  for  the  philosophy  of  the  Renaissance ; 
Dilthey,  Weltanschauung  und  Analyse  der  Menschen  sett  Renaissance  und  Reforma¬ 
tion,  3.  Aufl.,  Gesamm.  Schriften.,  II  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1923),  p.  17  ff. 
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displacement  of  the  fundamental  elements,  as  the  ancients  believed. 
It  is  rather  a  mosaic  of  individual  units,  each  performing  its  own 
task.  They  may  unite  in  various  ways,  one  may  even  take  possession 
of  another,  but  “  never  can  anything  develop  from  what  is  not  in 
itself.”  *  An  important  source  of  this  doctrine  is  St.  Augustine,  who 
taught  that  matter  alone  cannot  be  the  origin  of  life  unless  there  are 
present  the  implanted  seeds  of  the  organisms.  Like  a  mother  with 
child  the  world  is  pregnant  with  the  causes  of  being.  The  world 
resembles  a  grain  of  seed.  All  beings  have  been  preformed  during 
the  Creation,  which,  although  the  result  of  a  single  act,  is  unfolded 
gradually  according  to  the  laws  of  nature.* 

Paracelsus  was  the  enemy  of  all  learned  science.  His  source  of 
knowledge  was  the  experience  of  the  common  people.  By  analogies 
he  grasped  the  obvious.  Thus  he  started  from  the  parallelism  between 
the  world  as  the  macrocosm  and  man  as  the  microcosm.®  The 

*  Paracelsus,  Op.  Paramirutn,  III,  1 ;  I,  7  etc. 

*  Compare :  Augustinus,  de  trinit.,  Ill,  9,  6 ;  and  Meyer,  H.,  Geschichte  der  Lehre 
von  den  Keimkraften  von  der  Stoa  bis  sum  Ausgange  der  Patristik  (Bonn,  1914). 

*  An  early  English  expression  of  the  macro-microcosmos  doctrine  in  the  sense  of 
Paracelsus  is  given  by  the  dedication  of  the  English  edition  of  Croll’s  “  Discovering 
the  great  and  deep  mysteries  of  nature  ”  and  Paracelsus’  “  Philosophy  to  the 
Athenians  ”  (“  Discovering  the  wonderful  mysteries  of  the  creation  ")  by  H.  Pinncll 
under  the  title  Philosophy  reformed  and  improved  in  4  profound  tractates,  London 
1657: 

“  What  is  above  is  likewise  here  below 
as  this  anatomy  of  man  does  show. 

The  man  in  all  the  parts  of  him  consists 
of  what  the  macrocosme  composed  is. 

The  world  itselfe’s  a  man  though  great  and  big 
and  man  himselfe’s  a  world;  do  but  here  dig, 

A  treasure  will  appear  more  worth  than  all 
by  which  he  may  be  ransom’d  from  his  fall 

Nature,  grace,  physick  and  divinity 
so  returning  to  their  first  unity. 

Sure,  Paracelsus  has  obtained  the  skill 
through  permission  of  the  holy  will 
To  ensee  the  secrets  of  each  thing 
and  so  of  it  to  mortal’s  tydings  bring. 

Praise  too  the  attempt  of  him  that  made  him  speak 
in  English  and  the  sealed  ark  to  break 
That  so  his  treasure  might  in  common  be 
to  the  great  wonder  of  posterity.” 
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human  organs  correspond  to  the  celestial  bodies,  e.  g.  the  heart  to 
the  sun,  diseases  to  natural  occurrences,  for  example,  dropsy  to  rain, 
phthisis  to  drought.  But  beyond  this  obvious  sense  there  is  a  deeper 
meaning.®* 

The  heavens  are  the  example  of  the  harmonic  cooperation  of  the 
parts  in  the  whole.  As  the  stars  follow  their  own  laws  of  movement, 
the  organs  of  men  fulfil  the  functions  defined  by  their  peculiar  struc¬ 
tures;  and  this  existence  as  a  microcosm  endowed  with  definite 
purpose  is  the  power  in  men.  According  to  the  constellation  of  the 
organs  and  impelled  by  its  innate  energy,  the  function  of  the  whole 
organism  proceeds  without  regard  to  external  influence. 

The  constellation  of  the  organs  varies  like  the  constellation  of  the 
stars.  Each  peculiar  constellation  defines  the  characteristics  of  the 
individual  organism,  its  temper,  which  is  therefore  determined  by 
the  relation  between  the  organs  and  not,  as  the  ancients  believed,  by 
those  existing  between  the  humours. 

According  to  the  ancient  views  the  physical  world  was  the  result 
of  a  process  of  constant  change  in  matter,  the  aggregation  and 
dissipation  of  the  elements.  Similarly,  the  constitution  of  man 
was  regarded  as  solely  dependent  upon  the  harmonious  mixture 
of  the  humours  and  innate  heat,  i.  e.  nothing  more  than  a  certain 
arrangement  of  matter.  Humoralism  governed  ancient  biology  and 
pathology.  The  humoral  theory  was  rejected  by  Paracelsus,®”  who 
argued  that  if  man,  like  other  things,  has  been  developed  from  a 
peculiar  seed  created  by  God,  he  must  be  a  peculiar  entity.  He  can 
not  be  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  humours,  quantitatively  varying 
with  the  individual.®  There  must  be  something  qualitatively  new 
in  him,  producing  his  personality.  This  makes  him  live  and  saves 
him  from  decay.  It  is  the  immortal  in  him,  his  “  mummy”  The 
mixture  of  humours  is  something  secondary,  a  later  occurrence,  as 

“Vol.  Paratnirum,  III,  1. 

*'*  Opus  Paratnirum,  I,  4. 

*  See  Alexander  Ross,  the  adversary  of  Francis  Bacon,  Arcana  microcosmi,  2nd 
edition  (London,  1652)  :  “  The  whole  composition  cannot  be  transformed  into  another 
composition  nor  the  form  to  another  specificall  form  nor  the  matter  into  another 
matter  .  .  .  for  generation  is  not  the  changing  of  one  composition  into  another,  but 
an  introduction  of  a  new  form  into  the  matter.  .  .  .  Transmutation  then  of  species 
is  impossible  to  nature,  not  to  chemists  who  think  to  transform  silver  into  gold,  not 
to  the  Roman  church  which  holds  a  transubstantiation  of  bread  into  Qirist’s  body  ...” 
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far  as  the  humours  really  exist.  Paracelsus  imagined  each  living 
being  as  having  a  centre  or  “  Archeus.”  Everything  in  the  world 
is  living  insofar  as  it  contains  an  archeus,  which  ensures  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  its  peculiar  purposes.  The  archeus  of  Paracelsus  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  Entelechia  of  Aristotle.  This  is  the  purpose  of  a  thing, 
and  therefore  the  cause  of  its  development ;  thus  it  is  identical  with 
our  conception  of  a  thing.  But  the  life  process,  according  to 
Paracelsus,  is  seen  rather  in  movement.  In  his  conception  the 
things  are  realities.  Therefore  in  their  cause  and  purpose  they  are 
not  the  result  of  our  thought. 

Paracelsus’  belief  in  God,  his  piety,  is  the  basis  of  all  these 
assumptions.  God  has  arranged  the  world.  As  well  as  life.  He  has 
created  death  and  disease.  In  His  wisdom,  however.  He  has  made 
plants  containing  remedies  to  grow  in  the  garden  of  nature.  These 
remedies  are  specific,  their  virtue  is  beneficial  to  certain  organs  and 
antidotal  to  certain  diseases.  Their  specificity  originates  in  the 
general  sympathy  and  antipathy  by  which  all  things  are  attracted 
and  repelled.  The  knowledge  of  their  specific  virtue  can  only  be 
achieved  by  the  godfearing.  Experiment  and  experience  must  be 
employed  rather  than  such  logical  deductions  as  are  contained  in 
the  tables  of  remedies  drawn  up  by  Galen. 

Paracelsus’  doctrine  of  sympathy  and  antipathy  is  the  basis  of 
the  modern  theories  of  immunity.  Even  at  this  period  it  was  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  blood  of  convalescents  had  a  curative  virtue  in  cases 
of  the  same  disease  and  that  poison  in  small  doses  had  the  effect  of 
an  antidote  or  prophylactic. 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  experience  in  the  mines  had  a 
profound  influence  on  the  mental  attitude  of  Paracelsus.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  it  was  the  origin  of  his  predilection  for  chemistry, 
which  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  inorganic  substances  as  reme¬ 
dies,  and  especially  of  those  of  metallic  origin.^  It  may  also  have 
affected  his  whole  view  of  biology  and  patholog)'.  Like  everything 
else  in  the  world  the  various  ores  in  the  mines  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
stituted  of  substance  and  properties.  Their  growth  seemed  to  signify 

’  See  Paracelsus’  achievements  in  chemistry  in  the  remarkable  work  of  E.  Darm- 
stadter,  “  Arznei  und  Alchemie.  Studien  zu  Paracelsus,”  Studien  z.  Geschichte  der 
Medtzin,  XX  (Leipzig,  Barth,  1932),  founded  on  an  imitation  of  Paracelsus’ 
experiments.  « 
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a  unique  process  of  life,  i.  e.  the  pursuit  of  certain  aims  by  means 
of  the  natural  operations  of  motion,  alimentation  and  generation. 
Thus,  even  a  stone  has  a  peculiar  individuality,  a  peculiar  ens,  which 
is  not  merely  the  result  of  an  accidental  mixture  of  the  elements 
common  to  all  things.  A  living  individual  is  never  the  sum  of  his 
parts.  Therefore  everything  has  a  kind  of  soul  which  is  revealed 
by  its  structure,  function  and  virtue.  When  absorbed  by  another 
body  a  substance,  such  as  a  remedy  or  food,  is  not  destroyed  entirely ; 
its  active  essence  unites  with  the  active  essence  of  the  absorbing  body 
with  a  result  which  varies  according  to  its  ability  to  penetrate  that 
body.^‘ 

These  are  not  merely  physical  processes.  Any  influence  exerted 
by  one  thing  on  another  is  primarily  something  spiritual,  just  as 
imagination  produces  physical  effects,  e.  g.,  when  a  pregnant  woman 
is  frightened  by  the  sight  of  some  monstrosity,  deformity  of  the 
child  is  caused.  The  bite  of  a  mad  dog  transfers  the  imagination 
of  this  animal  to  the  person  bitten,  causing  him  to  behave  like  a  mad 
dog,  to  rage  and  bite  other  people.  Pious  contemplation  of  the 
suffering  of  Christ  causes  stigmatization,  the  development  of 
haemorrhages  in  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  wounds  of  Christ. 
These  are  examples  of  psychical  causes  of  anatomical  changes. 
They  form  the  basis  of  the  religious  biology  of  Paracelsus.  Things 
influence  each  other  not  by  purely  physical  processes,  like  attraction 
and  repulsion,  rarefaction  and  condensation,  but  by  the  mutual 
influence  of  their  dynamic  principles,  of  the  non-corporeal  spark 
inherent  in  things,  the  Logos,  connecting  the  General  with  the 
Particular,  the  One  with  the  Many.  Christ  is  the  mediator  who 
bestows  on  things  their  aim,  on  material  possibility,  realization.^" 

As  the  magnet  attracts  iron  by  virtue  of  inherent  properties  which 
are  not  to  be  explained  by  intellectual  analysis,  the  remedy  develops 
its  effects  on  the  corresponding  disease.  In  case  of  disease  one  can 
not  simply  give  the  remedy.  It  is  always  necessary  to  await  the 
propitious  constellation,  a  fact  which  is  never  accessible  to  causal 
analysis.  The  Christian  awaits  the  inspiration  for  healing  from 
God,  the  heathen  tries  to  heal  in  each  case  and  every  time  by  means 

’*  Op.  Paramirum,  I,  7. 

’’'‘Op.  Paramirum,  IV,  and  “  Fiinf  Bucher  uber  unsichtbare  Krankheiten,”  passim. 
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of  his  reason.  Therapy  belongs  to  the  world  of  magic  which  is 
remote  from  reason,  having  existed  before  all  reason  and  language. 
It  is  the  world  of  the  spirit.  “  Whatever  lives  according  to  reason, 
lives  contrary  to  spirit.”  ®  This  world  of  spirit  is  ever  connected 
with  the  depth  in  men,  the  sphere  of  will,  and  thus  it  is  connected 
with  the  influence  of  the  stars. 

Just  as  every  being  is  a  peculiar  entity  the  essence  of  which  can 
never  be  the  result  of  a  simple  mixture  of  matter,  every  organ  within 
this  being  has  its  peculiar  form,  function  and  life.  If  man  were 
nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  humours,  what  could  explain  his 
peculiar  organization,  the  ”  anatomy  ”  of  his  organs?  In  that  case 
every  organ  should  have  a  peculiar  humour,  because  no  organ  can 
take  the  place  of  another. 

Moreover,  Paracelsus’  reformation  of  pathology  depends  on  the 
abolition  of  humoralism,  as  the  consequence  of  his  religious  doctrine 
of  seeds.  To  the  Greek  physician  disease  was  a  disturbance  of  the 
harmonious  mixture  of  the  humours  affecting  the  organism  as  a 
whole.  There  was  no  idea  of  disease  as  an  invading  entity  which 
attacks  definite  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  there  was  only  the  con¬ 
ception  of  disease,  never  of  diseases  (H.  E.  Sigerist).*  It  was 
impossible  to  differentiate  diseases  either  according  to  the  organ 
involved  or  according  to  the  causes  of  the  morbid  conditions. 
Paracelsus  created  the  modem  conception  of  disease  by  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  its  external  causes  and  its  seat  in  a  particular 
organ.  He  was  actually  the  first  to  teach  that  there  are  different 
diseases  which  can  be  classified,  and  that  each  disease  is  a  peculiar 
reality,  an  Ens. 

Since,  according  to  Paracelsus,  humours  are  only  the  constituents 
of  the  external  appearance  of  man,  they  have  no  importance  in  dis¬ 
ease.  For  the  ancient  humoral  pathologists  on  the  other  hand  illness 
was  closely  connected  with  the  normal  life  of  the  individual,  because 
if  health  is  dependent  upon  the  humours,  the  form  and  course  of 
disease  must  vary  according  to  the  particular  humours  predominating 
in  the  individual  in  question.  To  Paracelsus,  however,  disease  and 

•Vol.  Paramirum,  Ens  spirituale,  ed.  Achelis  (Jena,  Diederichs,  1928),  p.  %. 

*  See  the  delightful  and  fundamental  description  of  the  ancient  conception  of 
“disease”  in  H.  E.  Sigerist,  Antike  Heilkunde  (Miinchen,  Heimeran,  1925) ;  and 
Einfiihntng  in  die  Medizin  (Leipzig,  Thieme,  1931),  p.  136. 
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normal  life  were  as  different  as  fire  and  water.  Disease  and  life 
are  opposed.  Everything  is  an  entity,  men,  metal,  particles  of  dust. 
Even  disease  is  an  entity.^®  The  essence  of  these  entities  does  not 
consist  in  their  substance,  but  in  the  spark  of  spirit  or  logos  inherent 
in  them.  This  spirit  or  essence  is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  theory  was  inspired  by  his  experience  in  the 
mines,  for  he  observed  that  miners  frequently  contracted  diseases 
which  varied  according  to  the  vapors  inhaled  in  the  air.  When  he 
found  it  possible  to  differentiate  diseases  according  to  the  metals 
present  in  the  mines  where  they  occurred,  he  naturally  came  to  regard 
the  various  metals  and  ores  or,  rather,  their  “  spiritual  essence,”  as 
the  causes  of  the  corresponding  diseases.  Therefore,  he  imagined 
the  cause  of  disease  in  general  to  be  of  finest  corporality,  a  kind  of 
spirit  or  germ  which  penetrates  into  the  body,  and,  as  male  seed 
actively  produces  new  living  entities,  the  spiritual  cause,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  body,  creates  the  disease  as  a  new  entity  with  a  peculiar 
form,  function,  and  life. 

In  antiquity  there  were  as  many  diseases  as  patients.  To  Para¬ 
celsus  there  were  as  many  diseases  as  causes.  Humoral  pathology 
disregarded  the  organs  and  their  peculiarities  in  favour  of  the  whole 
organism.  Paracelsus  pointed  out  that  in  each  disease  some  par¬ 
ticular  organ  is  usually  involved  and  that  local  events  are  of  great 
importance.  Each  organ  with  its  peculiar  structure  and  function, 
has  its  own  “  alchemist,”  who  attracts  suitable  food  from  the  general 
supply.  His  function  resembles  that  of  a  stomach  or  a  kitchen 
attached  to  the  organ,  which  governs  its  metabolism.  Life  is  meta¬ 
bolism.  The  organ  ingests,  changes  the  food  into  the  specific 

See  Op.  Paramirum,  III,  1.  Krankheiten  ex  ingestis.  “  Und  wiewol  die  alten 
Skribenten  und  ihr  Hauf  die  choleram,  phlegma,  melancholiam  heftig  zeihent  in 
solchen  Sachen,  dieweil  es  aber  unergruendt  ist,  was  soli  dann  auf  dasselbige 
gemercket  werden.  Sie  betrachten  nit,  so  sie  von  den  Dingen  schreiben,  den 
grund  philosophiae,  abo  dass  sie  nit  moegen  mit  ihren  humoribus  stat  und  platz 
haben.  Denn  bedencket  am  ersten,  wie  sies  doch  reimen  wollen,  dass  auss  der 
phlegmate,  melancholia,  sanguine,  cholera  solche  generation  moegen  geboren  werden, 
so  doch  solche  naturae  in  inen  nit  seind.  .  .  .  Diese  krankheiten  sind  Stein  und 
Sand  Leim  und  Letten.  Nun  saget  mir  von  eueren  humoribus,  wie  sie  moegen 
zu  steinen  werden,  zu  Sand,  zu  Letten,  zu  Leim  und  das  sie  anfaenglich  nicht 
seind  ?  Soil  ein  Stein  werden  im  Menschen  oder  ein  Sand  oder  ein  Letten  oder  ein 
Leim,  so  muss  es  sein  in  dem,  darauss  es  wird,  ist  es  nicht  im  selbigem,  so  wird  es 
nit  dasselbig  geboren,  das  es  nicht  ist.” 
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substance  of  the  organ  and  gives  off  the  waste.  When  the  irritant 
of  disease  is  united  with  this  alchemist  of  the  organ,  the  process  of 
metabolism  is  disturbed,  because  the  irritant  influences  the  alchemist 
in  the  direction  of  its  own  purposes.  Consequently  the  waste 
material  is  deposited  instead  of  being  excreted,  with  the  result 
that  anatomical  changes  are  to  be  observed  as  the  expression  of  the 
disturbance  in  the  metabolism  of  the  organ.  Paracelsus  compares 
this  process  with  the  deposit  of  “  Tartarus  ”  in  wine  vats.  He 
calls  those  diseases  during  the  course  of  which  such  waste  material 
appears  in  the  organs,  tartaric  diseases,  e.  g.  calculus  and  other 
pathological  conditions  characterized  by  calcification,  such  as 
tuberculosis.^^ 

Thus  disease  is  a  local  process,  the  expression  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  anatomical  changes.  The  difference  of  the  organs  involved 
and  the  differences  in  the  anatomical  changes  —  like  their  causes  — 
permit  a  classification  of  diseases. 

Hence  it  is  to  Paracelsus  and  his  religious  view  that  we  owe  the 
modem  conception  of  disease  in  the  establishment  of  three  new 
doctrines : 

( 1 )  The  external  cause  is  the  essense  of  disease. 

(2)  The  organ  involved  and  the  anatomical  changes  decide  the 

nature  of  disease. 

(3)  Disease  consists  of  a  complicated  disturbance  of  organ- 

metabolism,  which  secondarily  reflects  on  the  whole 
system. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  principles  must  cause  a  new  movement 
in  therapy.  Therapy  is  now  directed  towards  the  abolition  of  the 
external  causes  in  order  to  restore  the  normal  metabolism  of  the 
organ.  God  has  created  the  physician,  enabling  him  to  cure  diseases 
by  means  of  remedies  containing  specific  virtues  against  the  cause 
and  essence  of  the  disease.  Thus  the  hitherto  incurable  diseases 
appear  to  be  curable  by  the  physician  installed  by  God.  “  He  who 
does  not  know  how  to  cure  leprosy  does  not  understand  the  power 
of  medicine.  He  who  does  not  make  a  lame  leg  straight  is  no 

“  Op.  Paramirum,  III,  1-4.  Crit.  edition  by  Sudhoff,  IX,  p.  150.  See  my  I.  B.  van 
Helmont,  Einfiihrung  in  die  philosophische  Medizin  des  Barock  (Berlin,  Springer, 
1930),  p.  84  ff. 
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physician.  He  should  know  that  God  has  not  set  up  the  physician 
in  order  to  cure  cold  in  the  head  and  headache.  They  justify  their 
lack  of  skill  by  saying,  ‘  This  disease  is  incurable,’  demonstrating 
nothing  but  their  own  stupidity  and  mendacity,  because  God  never 
caused  a  disease  for  which  he  has  not  created  a  remedy.” 

Hence  we  may  conclude  from  the  doctrines  of  Paracelsus  that 
the  ideology  of  religious  philosophy  permeates  the  medical  biology 
of  the  Renaissance  period  giving  it  inspiration  and  impulse.  At  the 
same  time  natural  science  is  also  closely  connected  with  magic,  a 
term  embracing  for  the  natural  philosopher  of  this  epoch,  all  natural 
events  inaccessible  to  analysis  and  therefore  classified  as  miracles 
or  delusions  of  sorcery.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  magic  includes 
important  phenomena  which  may  be  regarded  as  realities  because 
they  are  to  be  produced  by  experiment.  Karl  Joel  in  his  most 
delightful  book  on  the  “  Birth  of  natural  philosophy  from  the  spirit 
of  mysticism,”  “  gives  an  account  of  the  connection  between  mysti¬ 
cism  and  scientific  thought  during  the  epoch  of  the  Renaissance. 

But,  with  the  exception  of  Paracelsus,  in  the  medical  literature 
of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  sensu  strictiori,  no  direct  reference 
to  the  association  of  religion  with  biological  experience  can  be  found. 
Let  us  take  Fracastoro  as  an  example : 

Although  he  begins  his  treatise  on  the  causes  of  the  critical  days 
first  by  extolling  the  wonders  of  nature,  especially  as  seen  in  the 
existence  of  organic  beings,  as  the  “  Munus  Dei  optimi,”  and  then 
by  stressing  the  necessity  of  proving  his  results  by  experience,  there 
is  every  reason  to  assume  that  the  former  expression  is  only  a  figure 
of  speech,  while  the  latter  is  designed  to  serve  as  an  apology  for  his 
defection,  in  the  matter  of  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  the  critical 
days,  from  the  teaching  of  Galen,  whose  opinions  he  held  in  high 
esteem.  Fracastoro  strictly  adheres  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of 
humoralism,  pointing  out  that  it  is  not  the  influence  of  the  stars  but 
an  irritation  of  the  humours  which  produces  critical  days,  the  most 
marked  paroxysm  being  due  to  the  rivalry  of  the  humours.^*  The 

Op.  Paramirum,  I,  7-8. 

Der  Ursprung  der  N aturphilosophie  aus  dent  Geiste  der  Mystik  (Jena,  1903), 
2.  Aufl.,  1928. 

Fracastoro,  Hieroa,  “  Die  causis  criticorum  dierum  libell.,”  0pp.  omn.  ( Venet., 
Junt.,  1574),  p.  48 ff.  The  influence  of  the  stars:  “.  .  .  si  enim  per  ea  quae  in 
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effect  of  the  “  Spiritualia,”  however,  is  fully  acknowledged  and  its 
possibility  discussed.  The  doctrine  of  the  “  Contagium,”  as  a 
spiritual  entity,  is  without  doubt  derived  from  this  point  of  view, 
and  it  is  to  Fracastoro  that  we  owe  its  elaboration  in  his  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  Contagium  with  regard  to  vapors,  and 
the  contagious  nature  of  certain  diseases.  In  all  this,  in  spite  of 
the  prominence  given  to  humoralism,  are  to  be  observed,  in  individual 
points,  important  resemblances  to  the  doctrines  of  Paracelsus  and 
van  Helmont  and  to  the  “  ontological  ”  conception  of  disease.  To 
this  subject  we  shall  return  later. 

There  are,  however,  fundamental  differences.  There  is  no  trace 
of  religious  motives  in  Fracastoro’s  scientific  work.  To  him  nature 
is  not  so  much  the  great  world  system  embracing  macrocosm  and 
microcosm,  as  the  “  Physis  ”  of  the  individual  body,  which  is 
removed  in  its  activity  both  from  the  macrocosmic  forces  and  from 
the  stars.  The  influence  of  the  latter  is  not  theoretically  denied, 
but  is,  as  far  as  possible,  restricted  to  give  place  to  the  theory  of 
the  simple  reaction  between  the  Galenic  humours.  Similarly,  in 
research,  he  rejects  the  “  Universalia  ”  in  favour  of  the  immediate 
“  Causae.”  He  is  acquainted  with  the  general  consensus  of  all 
things  in  the  world,  but  explains  it  by  the  application  of  mechanical 
principles.  Just  as  the  movements  of  the  atoms  consist  of  expansion 
and  contraction,  the  reactions  of  the  soul  and  members  of  the  animal 
body  are  constriction  and  dilatation.^'  Most  emphatically  does 

nobis  sunt,  ratio  omnis  et  causa  criticorum  dierum  ostendi  possit,  bene  erit,  ab  eo 
labore  lunam  et  beata  ilia  corpora  liberare,  quae  cum  alioqui  multa  penes  nos  faciant, 
turn  et  multa  a  nobis  et  a  natura  fieri  sinunt.”  On  the  reliability  of  authorities  and 
own  results :  “  neque  prius  credi  audirique  volumus  quam  et  re  ipsa  ac  rerum  (ut 
aiunt)  magistra  experientia  fuerint  comprobata,  eiusmodi  enim  sunt,  ut  et  rationibus 
credi  et  observationibus  plane  sperari  possint.”  "...  longa  primum  diligentique 
inquisitione  cgmperta,  mox  et  re  ipsa  observationibusque  comprobata  sic  enim  me 
excusare  poterunt,  si  a  parente  medicinae  Galeno,  quern  in  reliquis  ut  detun  vene- 
ramur  et  colimus  hac  una  in  re  discedere  ausus  sum.”  Natura :  "...  Dei  optimi 
munus  cum  tota  quae  aut  oculis  cemitur  aut  concipitur  animo,  admirationis  multae 
plena  est,  turn  maxime  qua  in  animalibus  viget.”  “  Crisim  atque  expulsionem  tentat 
natura  quoniam  stimulatur.” 

“  De  sympathia  et  antipathia  rerum  liber  ad  Alexandr.  Farnesium  card,  ampl., 
a  paper,  “  sine  quo  natura  contagionum  plane  perquiri  et  monstrari  posse  non  vide- 
batur.”  “  Nihil  admirabilius,  nihil  scitu  desideratum  magis  quam  de  latenti  rerum 
consensu  et  dissensu.”  In  chapter  2  the  general  consensus  of  things  is  acknowledged. 
“  Primus  autem  communis  rebus  omnibus  et  admirandus  est  ipsius  universi  con- 
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Fracastoro  state :  “  Universalissimis  vero  stare  ignavi  et  rustici 
ingenii  est,  medias  vero  inquirere  et  ad  proprias  niti  (quantum 
homini  datur)  philosophi  certi  est.”  In  his  opinion  the  whole 
doctrine  of  contagium  is  incomprehensible  without  the  theory  of 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  but  he  definitely  condemns  the  simple 
acceptance  of  such  things  as  have  been  described  by  the  catchword 
”  Qualitates  occultae,”  and  those  persons  who,  having  nothing  to 
say  or  to  teach,  explain  problems  by  means  of  unknown  things. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  appear  in  Fracastoro’s  writings  certain 
purely  humoralistic  doctrines  which  seek  to  trace  the  origin  of  the 
contagium  to  the  establishment  of  peculiar  mixtures  of  the  humours 
occurring  in  addition  to  simple  putrefaction.  Once  again  we  find 
the  old  theory  that  the  frequent  cases  of  contagious  diseases  among 
indolent  young  men  are  due  to  their  warm  and  moist  constitution 
which  causes  the  opening  of  the  pores. 

“  The  latter  generation  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  sound  doctrines 
of  infection  and  therefore  introduced  the  worthless  ”  qualitates 
occultae”  (Fracastoro). 

The  work  of  Paracelsus,  on  the  other  hand,  both  in  its  negatively 
critical  and  its  constructive  aspects,  seems  to  me  to  derive  peculiar 
importance  from  the  association  of  the  religious  and  the  scientific 
conception  of  the  world  already  described. 

The  new  science  of  Paracelsus  knows  only  a  single  infinite  uni¬ 
verse.  Therefore  it  is  dedicated  to  the  perception  of  the  Divine  in 
the  individual,  of  the  One  in  the  multiplicity  of  His  manifestations. 

sensus,  in  quo  quae  sunt  corpora,  ita  omnia  invicem  connexa,  ita  haerentia  esse 
volunt,  ut  nulla  potentia  sit,  quae  eorum  extrema,  quibus  sese  mutuo  tangunt, 
seiungere  prorsus  possit  atque  ita  separare,  ut  vacuus  locus  intercidat.”  Therefore 
the  place  of  all  things  is  determined,  which  preserves  them  from  decay.  Thus  every¬ 
thing  is  harmonically  arranged,  there  is  no  place  for  a  “  Contrarium,”  the  latter 
being  introduced  by  the  development  of  the  properties  of  the  individual.  Sound  and 
movements  originate  in  the  changing  condensation  and  rarefaction  of  the  constitu¬ 
ents,  “  more  undartun.”  Simple  attraction  in  inanimate  nature  is  achieved  by  means 
of  pores.  The  plant  needs  more  than  mere  pores  in  order  to  attract  food  and  to 
give  off  the  waste.  In  animals  and  men  the  “  spiritus  ”  of  the  soul  cause  con¬ 
traction  and  expansion  of  the  material  atoms  and  help  to  maintain  the  “  consensus  ” 
of  the  parts. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  certain  followers  of  Paracelsus,  like  Fludd,  accepted 
this  doctrine  of  condensation  and  rarefaction  of  matter  as  the  basis  of  natural 
philosophy.  We  shall  discuss  this  conception  later. 
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It  leads  to  a  new  reality,  to  life.  According  to  the  doctrine  of 
Paracelsus,  this  science  begins  here  below  with  experiments,  but  it 
must  be  blessed  by  the  Grace  from  above.  Only  thus  does  it  acquire 
the  power  to  penetrate  to  the  source  of  life  and  therewith  to  the 
destiny  of  things.^* 

This  is  the  basis  of  a  mental  attitude  from  which,  a  little  later, 
proceed  discoveries  in  experimental  science  and  fundamental  innova¬ 
tions  in  pathology.  In  both  branches  the  theoretical  and  practical 
achievements  of  J.  B.  van  Helmont  are  outstanding.  His  work 
belongs  to  the  new  natural  science  and  stands  in  intellectual  relation¬ 
ship  to  that  of  Kepler  and  Leibniz.^^  Helmont’s  “  Rise  of  the 
science  of  medicine”  (“Ortus  medicinae”)  appeared  at  the  same 
time  as  Jacob  Boehme’s  “  Aurora.” 

Thus  we  may  conclude:  One  of  the  spiritual  tendencies  leading 
to  modern  medical  biology  was  mysticism,  and  one  of  the  motives 
to  experimental  research  in  medical  biology  was  religion. 

But  this  religion  was  not  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  faith 
demanded  intellect,  and  when  experimental  science  was  relegated 
to  the  realm  of  magic  with  the  result  that  in  a  certain  sense  a  develop¬ 
ment  from  magic  to  experimental  science  took  place;  compare  the 
classical  work  of  Lynn  Thorndike.^®  Furthermore,  the  mysticism 
of  the  Middle  Ages  may  be  regarded  as  the  native  soil  of  a  contempt 
for  book-learning  and  scholarly  wisdom.  “  The  tree  of  science 
cheats  many  of  the  tree  of  life  or  exposes  them  to  the  severest  pains 
of  purgatory,”  threatens  Bonaventura.  “  What  is  all  science  but  a 
picture  without  life,  a  phantom  without  movement  or  feeling?”, 
complains  Richard  of  St.  Victor.  “  Instruction  maketh  men  learned, 
but  it  is  feeling  which  giveth  wisdom.  The  sun  doth  not  give 
warmth  to  all  on  whom  he  shineth.  It  is  one  thing  to  know  of 

Compare  the  remarkable  interpretation  of  Paracelsus,  given  by  Strunz,  “  Mensch 
und  Natur  in  der  Weltanschauung  des  Paracelsus,”  Acta  Paracelsica  1,  108,  1930. 

”  Pagel,  W.,  “  Helmont,  Leibniz,  Stahl,”  Arch.  Gesch.  d.  Med.,  XXIV,  1,  1931, 
p.  19-59,  and  J.  B.  van  Helmont  (Berlin,  Springer,  1930),  With  special  reference 
to  Helmont’s  vitalism  and  its  relation  to  contemporaneous  religious  trends  of 
thought,  compare  the  excellent  introduction  in  two  vitalistic  treatises  of  Helmont 
edited  by  F.  G.  M.  de  Feyfer,  “  Helmont,  Gaubius,  Schroeder  van  Kolk  on  vitalism,” 
Opera  Select.  Medicor.  Neerlandicorum  (Amsterdam,  1932). 

A  history  of  magic  and  experimental  science  during  the  first  XIII  centuries 
of  our  era  (London,  1923). 
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treasure  and  another  to  possess  it  ”  are  the  admonitions  of  St. 
Bernard.  But  Hugo  of  St.  Victor  expresses  his  pious  contemplation 
rather  than  a  real  demand  for  natural  research,  when  he  declares  that 
the  wisdom  of  God  is  invisible  unless  it  is  revealed  by  his  work; 
Nature,  who  speaks  of  her  Creator  and  indicates  the  events  of  his 
creation  to  those  who  are  able  to  understand.^* 

The  day  of  scholasticism  is  over  when  the  “  Liber  naturae  ”  is 
recommended  as  a  source  of  knowledge  and  revelation  by  Ray- 
mundus  de  Sabunde  and  when  Nicolaus  de  Ultricuria  regards 
things  themselves  and  not  Aristotle  and  his  interpreters  as  the  aim 
of  research. 

Therefore  it  is  in  vain  that  we  seek  either  in  the  scholasticism  or 
in  the  mysticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  that  yearning  for  a  knowledge 
of  nature  which  inspired  the  work  of  Paracelsus. 

In  the  medicine  and  natural  science  of  the  Middle  Ages,  In  spite 
of  the  inevitable  subordination  of  all  learning  to  religion,  the  rational 
element  preponderated  in  the  sense  of  the  formal  logical  deduction 
of  diagnosis,  pathology  and  therapy  according  to  the  authoritative 
humoralistic  prescriptions  and  tables.^*  Science  then  ran  parallel  to 
dogmatic  belief,  to  which  it  was  adapted.  As  in  the  picture  of  a 
medieval  town  the  Church  occupies  the  most  prominent  position, 
and  even  science  remains  hidden  by  the  shadow  of  her  wings,  both 
belief  and  science  were  governed  by  the  same  rules  of  formal  logic 
and  rationalism,  I  might  even  say,  by  the  same  juridical  manner  of 
thinking.  Objectively,  the  spirit  of  the  age  may  have  checked  the 
so-called  progress  of  science;  subjectively,  this  state  of  affairs 

De  sacramentis  christ.  fid.,  I,  3. 

^**Theologia  naturalis  s.  liber  creaturarum,  1436  (Francf.,  1635).  Compare 
Neuburger,  M.,  Geschichte  der  Medisin,  II,  1,  2,  p.  418  (Stuttgart,  1911). 

'•Compare  the  striking  remarks  of  Joseph  Needham:  “Science  .  .  .  never  was 
an  appeal  to  reason,  but  to  the  facts  of  empirical  observation  and  experiment,  as  is 
seen  ...  in  Galileo,  Sanctorius  and  Gilbert :  the  scholastics  were  the  real  ration¬ 
alists.”  The  Sceptical  Biologist  (London,  1929),  p.  227.  Compare  further:  Schiller, 
F.  C.  S.,  Scientific  discovery  and  logical  proof.  Ch.  Singer’s  Studies  in  the  History 
and  Method  of  Science,  I,  235  (Oxford,  1917).  —  Whitehead,  A.  N.,  Science  and 
the  modern  world  (Cambridge,  1926),  p.  12  with  reference  to  Galileo  (“mistake 
to  conceive  this  historical  revolt  as  an  appeal  to  reason  ...  it  was  through  and 
through  an  anti-intellectualist  movement  .  .  .  based  on  a  recoil  from  the  inflexible 
rationality  of  medieval  thought”). 
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ensured  an  eminent  position  for  science  and  the  learned  professions, 
separating  the  wide  field  of  their  activities  from  that  of  practice, 
empiricism  and  technique. 

“  Reason,”  the  effort  to  limit  and  to  comprehend  the  illimitable, 
compressing  it  where  possible  into  the  framework  of  generally  valid 
tables  in  which,  according  to  the  categories  of  logic,  all  combinations 
of  chance  were  taken  into  account,  was  the  highest  aim  and  dream 
of  the  medieval  scholars.  In  this  sense  even  astrology  could  claim 
a  peculiar  importance.  But  this  rational  magic  of  the  tables,  which, 
from  the  sum  of  the  causes  and  qualities  arbitrarily  assumed,  or 
according  to  accepted  authorities,  logically  deduced  the  effect,  was 
fundamentally  different  from  the  mode  of  thought  of  Paracelsus 
and  the  mystic  philosophers  of  the  XVIIth  century,  with  their 
religious  empiricism  and  irrationalism,  although  if  in  the  case  of 
some,  such  as  Fludd,  the  whole  ancient  mystery  of  tabulation  was 
resurrected. 

Even  so  independent  a  thinker  as  Amaldus  of  Villanova  manifests 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  medieval  ideal  of  power  derived  from  a 
rational  determination  of  properties  and  qualities  and  their  logical 
deductions  from  tables.  This  is  to  be  observed  in  his  doctrine  of 
the  “  Proprietas.”  His  attention  is  particularly  drawn  to  our 
ignorance  of  the  properties  of  matter,  especially  of  materials  actively 
affecting  the  body’s  substance.  Two  things  of  the  same  composition 
may  differ  in  action,  whereas  two  things  of  different  composition 
may  be  similar  in  action.  We  are  well  acquainted  with  the  effect, 
but  the  “  modus  operandi  ”  remains  unknown,  as  it  is  derived  from 
the  “  mirabilitas  mistionis  ”  (”  forma”)  which  causes  the  peculiar 
changes  in  the  things.  Hence  many  physicians  have  called  the 
proprietas  a  “  virtus  occulta.”  The  possible  combinations  of  things 
(”  Forma  mistionum  ”)  are  infinite  according  to  the  number  of  the 
constituents,  and  hence  the  knowledge  of  the  “  forma  specifica,” 
and  therefore  the  explanation  of  the  effects,  to  us  is  impossible,  nor 
is  a  “  rationabile  experimentum  ”  able  to  solve  this  problem.  With¬ 
out  knowledge  of  the  “  proprietas  ”  we  cannot  tell  whether  the 
remedy  exercises  its  specific  action  on  the  solid  parts,  on  the  humours, 
or  on  the  spirit.  No  reasoning  can  ever  inform  us  that  coral  affects 
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the  stomach,  only  “  experimentum  casuale  ”  or  some  manner  of 
divine  revelation  gives  us  this  information.*® 

These  doubts  on  the  capability  of  the  human  intellect,  which  led 
directly  to  a  belief  in  the  superiority  of  experiment,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  the  discovery  of  the  right  remedy,  specific  by  virtue  of 
its  properties,  foreshadowed  the  revolutionary  ideas  of  Paracelsus. 

Galen  himself  was  conscious  of  the  limitations  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge,  a  fact  to  which  the  13th  of  the  Parabolae  of  Arnaldus  refers.** 
Although  the  individual  properties  of  remedies  cannot  be  determined, 
the  physician  must  be  acquainted  with  them.  Moreover,  Galen 
declares:  Although  we  can  never  exclude  by  reason  the  possibility 
that  some  particular  substance  may  influence  the  course  of  hydro¬ 
phobia,  a  condition  so  dangerous  as  that  resulting  from  a  dog’s  bite 
requires  the  immediate  application  of  a  known  and  tried  remedy; 
for  we  must  not  endanger  the  life  of  the  patient  in  order  to  try  out 
a  new  cure.**  Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  renal  calculus,  when  a 
remedy,  which,  according  to  either  logical  deduction  or  its  known 
properties,  should  be  effective,  fails,  perhaps  because  the  body,  by 
reason  of  some  latent  “  proprietas  ”  prohibits  the  action,  we  must 
then  “  descend  ”  to  those  things  which  operate  by  virtue 

of  their  inherent  properties  which,  being  inaccessible  to  rational 
analysis,  have  been  discovered  by  trial  and  irrational  practice  (as 
dream,  oracle,  accident,  etc.).  Such  remedies  include  sparrows’ 
and  goats’  blood,  that  is  to  say,  the  known  therapy  of  magic.  Much 
of  this  is  to  be  avoided  as  abomination  and  pure  nonsense,  and  no 
great  faith  should  be  put  in  such  things,  since  so  far,  we  have  been 
unable  to  discover  by  reason  the  manner  of  their  efficacy.** 

But  it  is  also  a  “  descent  ”  according  to  Arnaldus,  when  the 

**Specul.  introduct.  medic.,  18.  Opera  c.  Taurelli  adnot.  (Basileae,  1585),  48g. 
Comp.  Parab.,  16 ;  “  Proprietas  incognita  ratione  vel  syllogismo  revelatione  vel 
experimento  iuvantium  et  nocentium  innotescit,”  Opp.,  p.  914. 

**  “  Proprietates  individuales  corporum  sanabilium  licet  scribi  non  valeant  necesse 
est  tamen  ut  operarius  non  ignoret.”  Galen  3,  de  ingen.  san.,  3  u.  7 ;  Avicenna  4, 
physicor. 

*’  De  compos,  medicam,  I,  16. 

**  Kuehn  XIX,  677  (v*/)!  ruv  ip  pt4>poit  waOup  StaypiS>9tws  eal  Oepartlas  V  i.  i.)  : 
"...  irl  t4  tup  iraXa(wi>  Apprjra  eal  xaff'  HXt/p  rifp  oielap  iptpyovpra  S  ie  welpat 

Kcd  aXi^ov  rpipijt  tuptipipo.  tl<rl  ...”  by  “  ri/xn,  airroirxiSiop,  lupifTiKbp,  6ptipa,  xjiriiepa, 
pibrien  ...  i^  Stp  evpieriiKep  ipweipiK^.” 
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physician  abandons  the  “  via  recta  rationis,”  e.  g.  when  a  “  vulgaris 
medicus  ”  in  a  single  case  mixes  together  all  the  drugs  he  knows, 
so  that  one  at  least  may  be  effective.  By  such  a  course  of  action 
we  fail  to  make  use  even  of  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  the 
simple  remedies.  This  knowledge  appertains  to  the  “  ordinata 
mens  ”  by  which  alone  man  resembles  God,  and  for  such  wisdom 
he  has  to  seek  fervently,  unmindful  of  the  convenience  of  old 
customs. 

The  parabolae  deprecate  “  omnis  motus  animi  vel  appetitus  inordi- 
natus  ”  and  the  “  vagus  animus,”  for  these  distract  the  “  mens  ” 
of  the  practitioner,  from  which,  as  from  a  clear  mirror,  he  obtains 
guidance  in  his  work  “  claro  intuitu.”  He  who  knows  the  nature 
of  the  body,  the  kinds  of  diseases,  the  diversity  of  causes,  the 
possibility  of  instruments,  will  treat  his  patients  ”  cum  ratione  ” 
and  by  his  art  give  aid  to  the  sick.** 

The  physician  who  acquires  a  knowledge  of  the  occult  proprie- 
tates,  is  “  inter  ceteros  mirabilis.”  How  may  this  knowledge  be 
obtained?  By  means  of  speculative  medicine  and  philosophy  which 
instruct  in  the  primary,  secondary,  tertiary  and  quaternary  qualities,** 
to  which  latter,  according  to  Hermes,  only  the  “  homines  experti, 
iusti  ponderis  et  valde  elevati  super  alios  ”  attain.  For  this  purpose 
Amaldus  has  drawn  up  tables  of  all  forces  and  all  practices  in  which 
the  ingenious  scholar  can  find  by  analysis  whatever  information  he 
requires,  thus  ensuring  that  his  work  shall  be  “  valde  mirabile.” 
Moreover,  it  is  advisable  that  he  keeps  secret  the  wisdom  of  the 
tables.** 

Such  contradictions  and  his  general  attitude  to  magic**  show 

**  Parabolae  medicat  sec.  instinctum  veritatis  aetemae.,  Opera,  914,  VI,  VII,  X, 
XI,  XII. 

See  Galen,  he.  cit.  de  renum  affectionib.  "Ae?  Si  rSr  fUM^rra  kotA  X6yoi>  wpir- 
T€ip  larpSt  Kari  ritt  SpcurriK^t  roiArJirai,  Svrdittit  rt  Kal  ivtpytliu  atfirirtvOai  t6  Bappftr, 
in  tlSbra  SiSl  rift  /mBSSov  rijp  SSrofur  BtpfioO  rt  xal  \pvxpov,  iijpov  rt  xal  vypoS,  tup  rt 
arpv^tpup,  aiffTTipup,  6(iup,  yXvxiup  .  .  .  xal  tup  \oirup  icar4  pApot." 

**  De  stmplicibus,  81,  opp.  2  c.  376. 

*’  On  Amald’s  position  to  magic,  compare  Diepgen,  Studien  zu  Arnold  von 
Villanova  IV.  Amald’s  “  Stellung  zur  Magie,  Astrologie  und  Oneiromanthie,” 
Sudhofl’s  Archiv.  Gesch.  Med.,  5, 1912,  p.  88;  and  III :  “  Arnald  und  die  Alchemie,” 
ib.  3.  p.  369,  1910. 

According  to  Diepgen,  Arnald’s  position  is  not  clear  and  uniform.  There  are 
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that  the  position  of  Arnold  cannot  be  clearly  defined.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  not  only  does  the  terminology  he  employed  bear  a  certain 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  writings  of  Paracelsus,  but  in  substance 
the  work  of  the  two  authors  contain  many  similarities.®^*  The  rational 
element,  however,  which  greatly  exceeds  mystical  revelation,  irra¬ 
tionalism,  and  empiricism  in  importance  and  ultimately  culminates 
in  the  Lullian  ideal  of  a  universal  table,  is  the  outstanding  feature 
of  Arnold’s  work.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that,  in  spite  of  certain 
theories  indicating  a  later  mode  of  thought,  Arnold  should  be  placed 
among  the  exponents  of  scholasticism  in  science,  although,  in  his 
case,  this  certainly  does  not  exclude  experimental  research.  But 
never  does  he  undertake  this  on  the  grounds  of  conscious  withdrawal 
from  rational  knowledge  and  the  edifice  of  Galen.  Moreover,  the 
dependence  of  the  “  proprietas  occulta  ”  on  the  mixture,  which  he 
emphasizes,  is  an  important  principle  in  the  system  of  Galen ;  there 
is  also  no  mention  in  his  work  of  the  ontological  idea  of  “  seeds  ” 
in  the  sense  of  Paracelsus,  who  denies  the  whole  doctrine  of  mix¬ 
tures.  The  ideal  of  Arnaldus  is  the  Galenic  doctrine  of  qualities 
constructed  to  the  last  detail  of  the  “  proprietates.” 

"Halbheiten”  and  contradictions.  Indeed  he  is  deeply  influenced  by  the  oflicial 
ecclesiastical  trends  of  thought.  Thus  he  believed  in  witchcraft.  But  on  the  other 
hand  this  belief  in  the  reality  of  sorcery  and  magic  is  not  incontestable.  Like  Roger 
Bacon,  but  with  less  resolution  than  this  philosopher,  Arnald  tried  to  give  natural 
explanations  of  magic  phenomena  by  reducing  them  to  the  emanation  of  spirits  and 
vapors  from  the  sorcerer  which  are  effective  under  certain  constellations  of  the 
stars.  Similar  contradictions  can  be  found  in  his  refutation  of  magic  remedies  which 
are  sometimes  recommended  and  employed  as  such  (e.  g.  against  “  Verrucae  ”),  but, 
on  the  other  hand  are  explained  in  their  influence  by  the  force  of  psychical  imagina¬ 
tion  on  the  body ;  Diepgen,  he.  cit.,  p.  99.  Similarly,  according  to  Diepgen,  Arnald 
is  not  original  in  his  alchemy,  where  boasting  and  charlatanry  are  predominant. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Arnald  may  have  believed  in  his  achievements  in  chemistry 
and  indeed  he  worked  industriously  in  empirical  chemistry  and  endeavoured  to  attain 
to  the  aims  of  alchemy:  the  transmutation  of  the  metals,  their  reduction  to  their 
source,  mercury,  in  order  to  render  them  “  perfect.” 

*’•  Compare  Neuburger’s  appreciation  of  Amald’s  yearning  for  empirical  knowl¬ 
edge,  Geschichte  der  Medizin,  1.  c.  II,  1,  2,  pp.  388,  395,  398.  Arnald  desires  to 
describe,  “  quae  expertus  sum  ” ;  he  learns  from  empiricists  and  uneducated  women 
and  rebukes  those  who  disregard  empiricism.  With  reference  to  his  religious 
point  of  view:  “  Beatus  igitur  ille  medicus,  cui  Deus  dat  scientiam  (sc.  naturas  et 
potentias  rerum  simplicium  et  imaginativam  fortem)  et  intelligentiam,  quin  est 
naturae  socius”  (Arnald,  De  Tnnis).  Neuburger  points  out  the  contradictions  in 
Amald’s  rationalism  and  mysticism. 
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The  position  of  Roger  Bacon  is  similar,  although,  in  many 
respects,  perhaps  it  is  clearer,  for  he  approaches  more  nearly  than 
Amald  to  the  ideas  of  the  school  of  Paracelsus.  Roger  Bacon  shows 
an  aspiration  for  an  impartial  knowledge  of  reality,  for  liberalism, 
and  science. 

In  Bacon’s  doctrine  of  sciences  one  criterion  of  the  dignity  of  a 
science  is  its  utility.*®  This  conception  is  closely  connected  with  a 
high  estimation  of  experiment. 

The  “  scientia  experimentalis  ”  is  “  perfectior  omnibus,”  pro¬ 
viding  for  them  certainty  in  a  miraculous  manner.  Experimental 
science  is  able  to  neglect  the  “  argumenta,”  because  these  alone  do 
not  give  any  certainty,  and  even  if  they  are  very  strong,  they  provide 
it  only  in  connection  with  the  ”  experientia.”  **  ”  Sine  experientia 
conclusionum  nunquam  fit  scientia.”  Man  does  not  rest  until  he 
sees  his  arguments  confirmed  by  experiment.  Thus  it  is  not  those 
well  versed  in  book  learning  who  obtain  certainty  and  truth,  but  the 
experimental  worker,  who  may  learn  from  animals,  women,  slaves. 
Furthermore,  experiment  precedes  reason  and  stimulates  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  causes.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  doubt  that  reason 
must  be  employed  in  order  to  make  mere  empiricism  a  science.  This 
is  interwoven  with  all  the  other  sciences,  e.  g.,  our  knowledge  of  the 
virtue  of  a  simple  remedy  depends  upon  our  knowledge  of  animals 
and  plants.  Alchemy  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  simple  remedies  in 
inanimate  nature. 

By  means  of  magic,  man  penetrates  to  the  heart  of  the  hidden 
processes  of  nature,  and  the  knowledge  obtained  is  only  concealed 
by  the  useless  ceremonies.  He  must  make  the  processes  so  discovered 
profitable  to  the  progress  of  mankind.  Sympathy  and  antipathy, 
the  attraction  of  animate  and  inanimate,  is  not  to  be  invoked  by 
incantations  and  characters  nor  by  the  orgies  of  sorcery.  It  is  a 
state  which  exists  “  propter  naturae  conformitatem.”  There  are 
emanations  from  animate  beings  which  can  have  a  strengthening 

**  “  Ceterum  ante  omnia  utilitas  cuiuslibet  rei  consideranda  est,”  Op.  tert..  Cap.  5; 
Brewer,  Fr.  Rogerii  Baconis  opera  quaed.  hoc  ten.  inedita,  Vol.  I  (London,  1859), 
p.  19. 

*•/&.,  p.  43  (12/13)  ;  Op.  maius,  VI,  1/2.  —  De  retardatione  accidentium  senec- 
tutis  cum  aliis  opusculis  de  rebus  medicinalibus,  ed.  A.  G.  Little  and  E.  Withington 
(Oxonii,  1928),  p.  169. 
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or  weakening  influence  (infectio)  on  other  beings,  not  as  the  result 
of  magic  but  of  “  spiritus  ”  and  “  vapores,”  which,  according  to 
Galen,  these  beings  exhale.  It  is  only  the  uneducated  who  use  the 
word  “  magic  ”  to  denote  the  secrets  of  nature.  There  is  still  much 
unknown  and  unexamined  which  in  later  centuries  will  be  the 
common  knowledge  of  every  student.  The  ceremonies  of  the 
magician  have  suggestive  power  which  perhaps  the  physician  may 
use  for  the  healing  of  the  sick.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  privilege 
and  duty  of  the  scholar  not  to  expose  his  wisdom  freely  to  the 
masses.  He  must  conceal  it  so  that  it  is  only  to  be  understood  by 
those  worthy  to  receive  it.*® 

The  neglect  of  experience  and  experiment  is  the  reason  why  many 
things  which  are  well  known  to  the  empiricist  are  unknown  to  official 
medicine,  e.  g.,  the  art  of  prolonging  life.  It  is  the  empiricist  who 
gives  the  sciences  orders,  just  as  the  sailor  gives  the  carpenter  the 
order  to  build  a  ship.  The  alchemist,  on  finding  out  the  ways  to 
prolong  life,  commissions  alchemy  to  produce  a  substance  which  is 
“  aequalis  complexionis  ”  with  long-living  or  regenerating  animals.*^ 
Thus  it  is  its  utility  which  elevates  alchemy  above  all  the  other 
sciences.  By  its  practical  results  alchemy  justifies  the  employment 
of  speculative  natural  philosophy  and  theoretical  medicine,  for  not 
only  does  it  make  possible  the  prolongation  of  the  life  of  the  indi- 

Epistolae  fratris  Rogerii  Baconts  de  secretis  operibus  artis  et  naturae  et  de 
nuUitate  magiae.  Ed.  Joh.  Dee  (Hamburg,  Froben,  1618)  ;  Von  den  geheimen 
Wirkungen  der  Kunst  und  Natur  und  Nichtigkeit  der  Magie  mit  Joh.  Dee  und 
eines  Ungenannten  Anmerkungen  a.  d.  Latein.  uebers.  nebst  Raimundus  Lullus 
Clavicula.  Hof.  Vierling.  1776.  —  Brewer,  pp.  393-519.  See  Op.  tert..  Brewer,  46- 
47,  Little,  1912,  46.  —  About  John  Dee,  the  pretended  editor,  see:  A.  E.  Waite, 
Lives  of  alchemystical  philosophers  (London,  1888)  and  the  same:  The  Brother¬ 
hood  of  the  Rosy  Cross  (London,  1924)  ;  Smith,  Ch.,  John  Dee  (London,  1909), 
a  novel.  Dee  lived  from  1555-1608.  He  is  said  to  have  made  gold  by  means  of  the 
“  tincture  ”  of  a  vagabond  alchemist  Kelly.  During  his  journey  with  Kelly  to  the 
court  of  Maximilian  II  in  Prague  his  property  in  England  was  confiscated.  He 
returned  1589  to  England,  where  he  was  rehabilitated,  while,  on  account  of  his 
failure  to  make  gold,  Kelly  was  detained  a  prisoner  in  Vienna  for  many  years  until 
his  death. 

“  Op.  tert..  Brewer,  p.  43  (12)  :  “  Sed  experimentator  fidelis  consideravit  aquilam 
et  cervum  et  serpentem  et  phoenicem  et  multa  prolongare  vitam  et  renovare  iuven- 
tutem  et  scit  quod  haec  dantur  brutis  ad  instructionem  hominis,  propter  quod 
cxcogitavit  vias  nobiles  ad  hoc  et  iussit  alkimiae  practicae  praeparare  ei  corpus 
aequalis  complexionis,  ut  hie  experimentator  uteretur  eo.” 
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vidual,  but  it  also  provides  treasure  for  the  state.  Very  few,  how¬ 
ever,  possess  the  wisdom  of  practical  alchemy  in  its  correct  form.** 
This  explains  the  ignorance  and  errors  in  pharmacology.**  Humor- 
alism  demonstrates  fundamental  contradictions.  The  same  drug  is 
said  to  influence  contrary  humours.  In  composite  remedies  the  mutual 
abolition  or  attenuation  of  the  different  constituents  is  generally 
unrecognized. 

Neither  the  quantity  nor  the  weight  of  the  constituents  determines 
the  effect  of  a  substance  or  a  mixture  of  substances,  but  the 
“  proprietas  et  operatio,  quae  est  in  re.”  The  recognition  of  this 
property  in  a  remedy,  however,  requires  exact  rational  knowledge 
(“  Ratiocinatio  ”)  of  the  simple  constituents,  for  it  is  only  thus 
that  harm  may  be  avoided.** 

Now  all  these  remedies  which  assist  in  the  prolongation  of  life 
and  the  restitution  of  youth  are  occult.  They  are  “  Secreta  magna,” 
because  they  are  concealed  in  the  ancient  writings,  which  cannot 
be  interpreted  correctly  by  the  official  science.  The  books  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Arabs,  and  Greeks  are  full  of  such  “  secreta,”  hidden 
by  analogies  and  symbols.  Roger  Bacon  learned  from  their  study 
that  there  is  in  plants,  animals,  words,  and  stones  a  strange  virtue, 
the  knowledge  of  which  has  illuminated  the  spirit  of  ancient  philoso¬ 
phers,  but  remained  unknown  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  This  spirit 
is  the  inventor  of  the  Sciences,  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  the  judge 
of  the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  discoverer  of  the  virtues,  and  it 
leads  to  the  revelation  of  the  truth  in  the  occult  writings.** 

These  quotations  from  the  works  of  Bacon  show  many  features 
typical  of  the  conceptions  of  Paracelsus :  the  refutation  of  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  reason  and  argument  in  favour  of  experience  and 
experimental  science ;  the  estimation  of  magic  as  a  source  of  genuine 
knowledge  of  nature,  and  its  importance  for  the  benefit  of  mankind ; 
the  criticism  of  contemporaneous  humoralism,  as  contained  in  the 

40  (12). 

**  De  errorib.  medicor.,  Little-Withington,  p.  150  ff. 

**  Capit.  antidot.,  Little-Withington,  p.  115:  “Multi  compositores  compositanun 
medicinanun  fuerunt  decepti  credcntes  quod  pondus  faceret  operationem  et  non  pro¬ 
prietas  .  .  .  nec  credas  laudibus  compositarum  medicinarum  nisi  examinaveris 
medicinatn  per  ratiocinationem.” 

“  Expositio  epistolae  de  retardat.  accident,  senect.,  Little-Withington,  p.  84. 
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emphasis  laid  upon  the  specific  “  proprietas  ”  of  a  substance  instead 
of  upon  the  quantitative  relations  between  the  qualities  imagined  by 
ancient  humoralism. 

On  the  other  hand  the  ideal  of  Roger  Bacon  is  that  of  a  universal 
knowledge  and  a  science  leading  to  truth  and  reality,  but  religious 
motives  sensu  strictiore  cannot  be  recognized  in  his  new  scientific 
views,  neither  in  his  refutation  of  reason  nor  in  his  estimation  of 
experimental  science,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  charges  the  Qiurch 
with  the  task  of  superintending  science  and  the  power  derived  from 
it,  and  of  saving  mankind  from  all  deceptions  of  demons  and  the 
antichrist.  Thus  Bacon’s  ideal  is  that  of  science  and  not  that  of 
faith,®®  and  is  far  removed  from  Paracelsus’  search  for  God  by 
means  of  research  in  nature. 

Finally,  the  role  of  religion  in  Bacon’s  scientific  doctrines  may 
be  more  important  than  it  appears  (Carton),®^  (Liebeschuetz),”® 
because  he  refers  to  the  Bible  as  the  chief  source  of  the  ocnilt 
science  as  well  as  to  a  kind  of  divine  wisdom  revealed  to  the  ancient 
heathen  philosophers.  Our  knowledge  is  not  the  result  of  our  work, 
but  of  divine  grace  and  revelation.  Hence,  according  to  Roger 
Bacon  also,  only  the  sinless  and  believers  attain  to  science.  A  con¬ 
tradiction  between  the  view  of  infinity  and  the  recommendation  of 
simple  sensual  perception  and  experience  as  the  ways  leading  to  truth 
seems  here  to  be  dissolved  by  a  kind  of  religious  pragmatism,®" 
just  as  we  find  it  in  the  philosophy  of  Paracelsus,  which  combines 
the  tendencies  to  search  for  God,  research  in  nature,  practical 
medicine  and  ethics. 

In  conclusion:  The  combination  of  religious  irrationalism  and 
vitalistic  empiricism  characteristic  of  the  XVIIth  century  originated 

**  See  Liebeschuetz,  H.,  “  Der  Sinn  des  Wissens  bei  Roger  Bacon,”  Vortr. 
Biblioth.  Warburg.,  IX,  1932,  p.  53 :  "...  trotz  dieser  Einfuegung  der  Wissenschaft 
in  einen  kirchlichen  Rahmen  und  religioesen  Endzweck  ihr  eigentlicher  Gehalt  .  .  . 
noch  keine  positive  Formung  durch  religioese  Antriebe  zeigt.”  “  Es  ist  der  Sinn 
der  Wissenschaft,  Zwecke  des  Lebens  zuverlaessig  zu  verwirklichen ;  religioes 
geistige  Endzwecke  beruehren  das  eigene  Wesen  der  theoretischen  Disziplinen 
jedenfalls  nicht” 

L’expirience  physique  chez  R.  Bacon  (Paris,  1924);  Uexpirxence  mystique 
de  V illumination  interieure  chez  R.  Bacon  (Paris,  1924). 

**  Loc.  cit.,  p.  56  ff.  See  also  Thorndike,  loc.  cit.,  II,  p.  631. 

**  Liebeschuetz,  loc.  cit.,  p.  59. 
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in  Paracelsus,  in  his  refutation  of  formal  logic  and  reason  as 
methods  of  natural  research,  his  mysticism  and  his  realism.  In  all 
fundamental  points  of  his  doctrine,  religious  motives  can  be  recog¬ 
nized:  in  his  employment  of  analogy  like  that  of  macrocosm  and 
microcosm,  in  his  theory  of  sympathy  and  antipathy,  in  his  rejection 
of  ancient  humoralism  in  favour  of  his  doctrine  of  seeds  and  created 
entities.  To  this  last  doctrine  are  due :  his  view  of  specificity  and 
virtues,  his  belief  in  the  importance  of  the  solid  organs  and  their 
metabolism,  and  his  conception  of  the  diseases  as  entities,  varying 
according  to  their  external  causes  and  their  seats.  These  religious 
fundamentals  are  obvious  in  the  predominance  of  spirit  and  imagina¬ 
tion  as  emanations  of  the  universal  logos  in  things  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  they,  like  Christ,  represent  the  mediator  between 
the  One  and  the  Many. 

In  the  medical  literature  of  the  Renaissance  Paracelsus  alone 
seems  to  give  voice  to  these  trends  of  thought,  as  the  comparison 
with  Fracastoro  demonstrates. 

The  relation  of  empiricism  in  medical  biology  to  religion  and 
mysticism  is  quite  different  from  that  of  medical  science  to  religion 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  There  are  certain  points  of  contact 
between  Paracelsus  and  some  independent  medieval  scholars  such 
as  Amald  of  Villanova  and  Roger  Bacon,  but  even  here  there  are 
fundamental  differences  in  the  ideals  and  the  final  results. 

II 

In  order  to  illustrate  religious  motives  in  the  development  of 
modem  medical  biology  the  present  investigation  will  bring  into 
prominence  some  practically  unknown  •  witnesses  of  the  XVIIth 
century.  The  fact  that  they  are  scarcely  mentioned  in  the  current 
histories  of  philosophy  and  science  in  no  way  militates  against  their 
importance  as  memorials  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  There  are  no 
particular  scientific  results  achieved  by  their  work,  they  play  no 
definite  part  in  the  progress  of  discovery  and  invention,  but  the  typical 
repetition  of  the  same  fundamental  ideas  in  a  considerable  number 
of  writings  of  this  epoch  exhibits  their  authors  as  representatives  of 
important  and  almost  imperceptible  tendencies.  They  indicate  the 
motive  of  the  period  quite  as  much  as  the  brilliant  figures,  well 
known  in  the  history  of  science. 
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Just  as  mystic  theology  begins  with  the  rejection  of  all  statements 
concerning  God,  because  any  statements  inevitably  limit  His  infinity, 
certain  exponents  of  the  view  of  the  world,  characteristic  of  the 
XVIIth  century,  even  question  the  possibility  of  human  participation 
in  knowledge,  because  it  is  infinite. 

A  century  earlier  Agrippa  of  Nettesheym  gave  pointed  expression 
to  a  contemporaneous  wave  of  scepticism.*®  Like  the  medieval 
mystics  we  have  mentioned,  he  contrasts  the  value  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  with  that  of  the  life  of  man  and  the  welfare  of  his  soul. 
Not  with  rhetoric  and  superficial  arguments  will  he  defend  his 
opinion,  but  he  will  test  things  accurately  in  their  innermost  essen¬ 
tials.  He  is  not  interested  in  rhetoric  but  in  the  truth,  which  has 
its  seat  in  the  heart  and  not  on  the  tongue.  His  aim  is  happiness, 
which  exists  not  in  the  knowledge  of  goodness  but  in  goodness  itself. 
It  is  not  understanding  which  is  important,  but  life  in  understand¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  understanding  but  the  will  to  goodness  which  connects 
man  with  God.  These  ideas  lead  to  a  destructive  analysis  of  con¬ 
temporary  therapy  and  medicine,*^  very  similar  in  its  negatively 
critical  attitude  to  that  of  Paracelsus  and  van  Helmont.**  The 
uncertainty  of  medical  knowledge  is  primarily  revealed  by  the  lack 
of  unanimity  among  the  investigators  in  quite  fundamental  matters, 
such  as  the  process  of  development.  There  prevails  the  same  jealousy 
among  the  schools  as  among  the  systems  of  philosophy.  Hippocrates 
refers  the  causes  of  disease  to  the  pneuma,  Herophilus  to  the 
humours,  Erasistratus  to  the  arterial  blood,  Asclepiades  to  the  pores, 
Alcmaeon  ascribes  them  to  the  lack  or  excess  of  physical  energy, 
Diocles  to  inequality  of  the  elements  composing  the  body  and  to 
the  air,  Strato  to  excess  and  indigestibility  of  food.  Medical 
practice  **  is  built  upon  absolutely  erroneous  experiments,  and  hence 
the  patients  frequently  suffer  more  from  the  physician  and  remedy 
than  from  the  disease  itself.  The  best  physician  is  he  whom  the 

De  incertitudine  et  vanitate  scientiarum  omnium  et  artium,  1528.  (Franco!, 
et  Lipsiae,  Planer,  1714),  p.  2:  “Nil  pemiciosius,  nil  pestilentius  hominum  vitae, 
animarumque  nostrarum  saluti  .  .  .  quam  ipsas  artes  ipsasque  scientias.  ...  Non 
intelligere  sed  in  intellectu  vivere,  neque  enim  bona  intelligentia  sed  bona  voluntas 
coniungit  homines  deo.” 

Loc.  cit.,  Cap.  82 :  df  medicina  in  genere,  p.  428. 

**  See  in  my  “  I.  B.  van  Helmont,”  loc.  cit.,  pp.  14  ff.,  47  f.,  144,  146  ff. 

**  Loc.  cit.,  Cap.  83 :  De  medic,  operatrice,  p.  435. 
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apothecary,  who  shares  the  fees,  recommends.  Magnificent  gar¬ 
ments,  stained  fingertips,  a  foreign  origin  or  even  only  a  difference 
of  faith,  a  boldly  lying  tongue  and  the  continual  prescription  of 
drugs  create  authority,  renown,  and  confidence.  The  physician 
observes  the  patient  with  gravity,  inspects  the  urine,  feels  the  pulse, 
looks  at  the  tongue,  examines  the  chest,  tests  the  excretions,  asks 
questions  concerning  the  customary  diet  and  other  intimate  details, 
as  though,  by  such  means,  he  could  weigh  the  elements  and  the 
humours  of  the  body  and  bring  them  into  equilibrium.  Then,  with 
great  solemnity,  he  prescribes  the  medicine.  Mild  illnesses  he  pro¬ 
tracts  as  long  as  possible,  suggesting  ridiculous  measures  which  will 
be  agreeable  to  the  patient,  such  as  water  dripping  into  a  basin  as 
a  cure  for  insomnia.  If  the  illness  is  severe  and  the  outlook  doubtful 
or  hopeless,  he  prescribes  a  special  routine,  orders  unusual  things, 
forbidding  the  usual,  finds  fault  with  whatever  has  been  given  to 
the  patient,  threatens  death,  promises  life,  and  demands  a  high  fee. 
If  death  occurs,  it  is  the  result  of  a  pulmonary  oedema  or  some 
other  incurable  condition,**  or,  no  doubt,  it  is  due  to  the  disobedience 
of  the  patient  or  the  carelessness  of  the  nurses,  or  it  may  even  be  a 
colleague  or  the  apothecary  who  is  responsible.  Aesculapius  himself 
was  a  rogue,  the  offspring  of  an  incestuous  marriage.  In  fact, 
physicians  are  the  greatest  criminals,  the  most  quarrelsome,  envious, 
and  deceitful  of  all  men.  One  physician  will  never  approve  of  the 
prescriptions  of  another.  They  are  always  dirty,  because  for  the 
sake  of  gain  they  roam  around  privies  and  make  their  homes  in 
the  filth  of  men.  Cato  was  right  when  he  forbade  all  physicians  to 
reside  in  Rome.  They  fall  into  three  categories :  The  very  learned 
who  lose  all  their  patients,  the  illiterate  who  cure  them  all,  even  those 
who  have  been  given  up,  and  a  third  class  whose  rich  patients  alone 
recover,  while  peasants  and  the  common  people  either  die  or  suffer 
greatly. 

If  physicians  themselves  knew  all  the  virtues  of  the  elements,  of 
roots,  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  seeds,  animals  and  stones,  that  is,  all 
things  created  by  nature,  and  if  they  put  all  this  knowledge  into 
practice,  they  would  not  be  able  to  make  men  immortal  or  be  sure 

**  Compare  Helmont  on  morbid  anatomy  in  my  “  I.  B.  van  Helmont,”  loc.  cit., 
p.  113. 
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of  curing  even  a  slight  illness.  How  often  has  the  remedy,  which 
should  have  been  effective,  failed?  How  often  has  that,  which  should 
have  expelled,  not  expelled?  How  often  must  the  patient  return 
to  the  physician  and  finally  die  ?  What  hope  have  we  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  when  even  the  master  Hippocrates  has  said :  “  Experi¬ 
ence  is  deceptive  ”?  If  this  be  so,  there  is  no  other  possibility  than 
to  return  to  the  simple  wisdom  of  experience  applied  before  the  age 
of  science  by  primitive  people,  who  thereby  attained  to  great  age. 
That  is :  the  homely  skill  by  which  many  an  old  wife  has  confounded 
the  most  learned  doctors  with  all  their  expensive  and  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  (“  elaboratis  ”)  prescriptions.  A  simple  remedy,  because  its 
action  is  known  and  proved  —  expertis  viribus  —  relieves  even  great 
suffering,  while  the  complicated  mixtures  prescribed  by  the  pro¬ 
fessional  doctor  perform  a  cure,  if  ever  this  occurs,  by  accident. 
These  physicians  acquire  their  knowledge  from  incorrect  books  and 
illustrated  manuscripts,  while  the  old  wife  searches  wood  and  field 
for  the  individual  plants,  learning  (“  contemplata  et  edocta  ”)  their 
colours,  forms,  taste,  scent  and  species,  and,  according  to  her  experi¬ 
ence  (“experta”)  of  their  virtues,  in  cases  of  illness  and  accident, 
administers,  free  of  charge,  to  everyone  the  surest  remedy. 

I  have  referred  in  detail  to  Agrippa’s  attitude  towards  medicine 
because  the  religious  impulse  to  criticism  and  scepticism  is  pro¬ 
nounced,  and  this  leads  to  the  recommendation  of  simple  empiricism. 

During  the  period  with  which  we  are  now  dealing,  Hieronjrmus 
Hirnhaim  denies  the  validity  of  the  scientific  axioms  which  he,  like 
Agrippa,  examines  individually.**  But  by  Hirnhaim’s  time  the 
doctrines  of  Paracelsus  and  Helmont  have  become  more  widely 
disseminated,  and  this  explains  why  his  recommendation  of  simple 
empiricism  is  combined  with  the  important  innovations  in  pathology 

See  Barach,  C.  S.,  “  Hieronymus  Hirnhaim,”  Beitrag  z.  Geschichte  d.  philos. 
theolog.  Kultur  im  17.  Jahrhdt.  (Wien,  1864).  H.  was  born  in  1637  at  Troppau, 
entered  the  order  of  Premonstratenses  at  Prague,  was  appointed  Doctor  of  Divinity 
at  St.  Norbert’s,  then  abbot,  1670,  was  adversary  of  the  Jesuits  especially  during 
the  quarrel  about  the  foundation  of  the  second  chair  of  canon  law,  died  1676. 

Besides  the  elder  Sanchez,  Daniel  Pierre  Huet  (1637-1721)  is  contemporary  of  the 
sceptic  Hirmhaim.  Huet  was  adversary  of  Descartes.  His  scepticism  was  combined 
with  unlimited  religious  faith  and  a  high  estimation  of  antiquity.  See  Barach,  D.  P. 
Huet  (Wiea  a.  Leipzig,  1862). 
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derived  from  these  authors.  Agrippa,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
nothing  more  than  advise  the  application  of  the  old  wife’s  remedies. 

Himhaim’s  book  is  dedicated  to  the  “  Typhus  generis  humani.”  *** 
The  title  page  shows  a  ship  in  full  sail  on  a  calm  sea,  a  building, 
and  a  tame  bird  on  a  man’s  hand,  a  picture  representing  the  peace 
and  prosperity  following  the  Flood.  Charitas  has  created  this  happy 
time,  “  charitas  aedihcat,  nutri  aedificantem.”  On  the  other  side  of 
the  page  is  the  ship  capsizing  in  a  storm  and  the  building  falling. 
Science  has  evoked  the  Flood,  “  inflat,  exsuffla  inflantem.” 

Science  is  dependent  on  the  senses.  These  deceive.  Even  the 
axioms  of  science  are  uncertain,  being  called  in  question  by  the  very 
existence  of  God  and  His  Creation.  This  came  from  nothing  thus 
controverting  the  atomistic  axiom  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  that 
“  out  of  nothing  comes  nothing.”  With  God  all  things  are  possible. 
Hence  a  pious  scepticism,  similar  to  that  of  medieval  mysticism,  is 
the  origin  of  the  doubt  in  the  possibility  of  science.  The  inner, 
immediate  light  alone  reveals  the  truth,  but  even  this  is  no  source 
of  science,  since  we  cannot  know  whether  we  are  following  this 
light  or  our  own  deceptive  understanding.  “  Diminutae  sunt 
veritates  a  filiis  hominum.”  True  knowledge  is  the  infinite  problem 
insoluble  by  human  intelligence.  “  Scientiam  non  dari,”  “  Magna 
hominum  ignorantia  in  explicandis  naturae  magnalibus,  inter  quae 
primo  rerum  sympathiae  censentur,”  are  characteristic  chapter 
headings  in  the  work  of  this  author. 

But  this  scepticism  is  not  actuated  by  a  desire  to  leave  an  absolute 
nothing  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  the  rational  and  scientific  char¬ 
acter  of  which  it  certainly  denies.  While  rejecting  the  rationalistic 
explanation  of  natural  phenomena  this  author  admits  the  possibility 
of  their  simple  perception,  and,  guided  by  the  spirit  of  faith,  he 
advises  the  employment  of  experiment.  Sympathy  and  antipathy 
are  “  magnalia  naturae  ”  recognized  by  Hirnhaim  as  fundamental 
phenomena.**  They  are  the  basis  of  therapeutics.  There  existence 
is  evident  from  the  remedies  for  the  various  organs  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  “  quae  occulta  qtiadam  familiaritate  certas  corporis  partes 

**•  Prague,  1676. 

*•  Compare  Bacon,  Fr.,  Hist,  de  ventis,  loc.  cit.,  p.  118.  Sympathia  et  antipathia 
as  “  Magnalia  naturae.” 
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adiuvant.”  The  origin  of  diseases  also  follows  the  laws  of  s)rm- 
pathy  and  antipathy.  Thus,  diabetes  insipidus  occurs  because  the 
body  magnetically  attracts  water  from  the  air.**  On  account  of 
antipathy  appear  signs  of  immunity,  as  in  the  case  where  two  infants 
suckled  by  a  plague-stricken  nurse  remain  healthy.**  “  Nature  ” 
is  reality.  She  is  everywhere  “  continua  ”  and  tolerates  no  inter¬ 
ruption  of  her  ubiquity.*®  She  can  never  exist  “  sine  corpore.” 
She  avoids  a  vacuum,  for,  when  this  is  imminent,  the  nearest  body 
is  attracted  to  the  vacant  space.  This  is  sympathy  appearing  as  a 
“  magnale  ”  of  nature.  If  there  is  something  acting  as  a  soul  in 
man,  nature  operates,  as  the  soul  of  the  cosmos.  According  to 
St.  Augustine  all  is  “  ratione  condita,”  a  statement  on  which  the 
important  “  doctrina  idearum  ”  was  founded  and  elaborated  by 
van  Helmont  and  Marcus  Marci.®^  The  ideas  are  to  be  understood 
as  the  “  rationes  rerum  omnium  efficiendarum  creandarumque,” 
since  they  are  decreed,  eternally  unchangeable  and  true  in  the 
“  mens  ”  of  the  Deity.  The  world  is  filled  with  them,  they  give 
movement  and  purpose  to  the  things,  endowing  them  with  life  and 
soul.  This  reminds  us  of  Campanella’s  “  sensus  rerum.”  ®*  Hirn- 

Typh.  gen.  hum.,  p.  53  ff.  Remedies  operating  by  antipathy,  Cap.  8,  p.  85. 

“Cap.  VII,  p.  73. 

*•  According  to  Camerarius. 

“  Cap.  XII,  p.  145. 

Cap.  XII,  p.  146  H.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Himhaim’s  doctrines  are  deeply 
influenced  by  those  of  Paracelsus  and  Helmont,  these  authors  personally  are  not 
esteemed.  By  their  moral  deficiencies  they  are  said  to  have  suppressed  the  truth 
which  they  held  in  their  hands.  Many  readers  are  deterred  by  the  inordinately 
confused  method,  the  barbaric  expressions,  the  unnecessarily  gruff  polemics  against 
scientific  medicine,  and  the  boastful  style,  particularly  of  van  Helmont.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  modest  attitude  of  the  latter :  “  Vereor  ne  omnibus  maior  esse  voluerit.” 
He  was  preceded  by  Theophrastus  Paracelsus:  “you  may  go  through  all  his 
writings  and  yet  you  will  remain  unlearned  as  before,  although  satiated  with  execra¬ 
tions  and  futile  significations”  (Cap.  XV).  Accordingly,  Helmont  was  better 
understood  by  the  XVIIth  century  than  Paracelsus,  especially  outside  (iermany. 

Similarly,  the  author  of  the  “Themis  aurea”  follows  Paracelsus,  not  without 
blaming  his  general  behaviour.  P.’s  polemics  went  too  far.  He  wished  to  cure 
medicine  rather  than  diseases.  His  claim  for  “  monarchy  ”  and  so  many  calumnies 
are  not  in  keeping  with  the  virtues  of  a  “  homo  rationalis.”  With  reference  to  his 
regardless  polemics :  “  Personae  maneant  intacte.  Communis  hostis  est  morbus 
eiusque  causa  et  effectus  symptoma  .  .  .  ,  ”  p.  95. 

**  Compare  with  Glisson,  Tract,  de  natura  substantiae  energetica,  5:  “Quamvis 
igitur  perceptionem  naturalem  substantiis  in  genere  assero,  praecipue  tamen  scopus 
est  hoc  in  rebus  materialibus  manifestare  et  probare.” 
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haim  was  probably  greatly  influenced  by  the  archei  and  “  seeds  ” 
of  Paracelsus  and  Helmont,  who  defined  and  limited  everything 
qualitatively.  Since  each  remedy  benefits  some  particular  organ  in 
the  body,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  the  body  is  monadically 
divided.  There  are  the  “  ideae  singularum  partium  ”  whose  exist¬ 
ence  is  indispensable  to  life.  Thus  there  is  an  “  idea  chyli  ”  in  the 
stomach,  an  “  idea  sanguinis  ”  in  the  heart,  in  the  liver.  Every 
limb  has  its  own  idea  which  governs  its  nutrition  and  is  therefore 
a  force  giving  direction  to  the  functions.  Such  a  thing,  independent 
by  virtue  of  its  own  idea,  is  disease. 

The  new  ontological  theory  of  disease,  foreshadowed  by  Para¬ 
celsus  and  founded  by  van  Helmont,  appears  also  in  Himhaira’s 
treatise  as  the  result  of  the  monadic  conception  of  the  world.  The 
“  idea  morbi  ”  is  determined  by  the  cause  of  the  disease.  This  is 
the  contagium  **  which  is  generally  inhaled  with  the  air.  Being  able 
to  assimilate  matter,  it  is  also  called  ferment. 

In  the  case  of  Fracastoro  the  study  of  the  contagium  led,  rather 
as  an  afterthought  and  unconsciously,  to  ontological  conceptions  of 
disease.  Here  indeed  the  virus  is  the  representative  of  disease. 
It  wanders  “  per  partem  post  partem  ad  interna  et  demum  ad  pre- 
cordia,”  e.  g.,  in  syphilis  the  contagium  creeps  through  the  blood 
imtil  it  becomes  embedded  in  the  mucus.  The  lighter  parts  are  cast 
into  the  skin,  where  they  condense  to  form  the  substance  of  the 
pustules,  the  heaviest  of  which  reside  about  the  nerves  and  ligaments. 
The  course  of  the  disease  depends  on  the  gradual  change  in  the 
contagium.  For,  on  account  of  its  penetration  into  the  body,  this 
departs  ever  more  markedly  from  its  original  form  and  grows  old. 
Nevertheless,  for  Fracastoro,  the  essence  of  disease  is  always  a  lack 

**  “ .  .  .  morbonmi  ideae,  quae  potissimum  in  peste  aliisque  morbis  infectiosis  et 
malignis  deprehenduntur  suntque  ipsa  morbi  contagio  et  semen  quoddam  quod  cum 
aere  attractum  in  morbum  sibi  analogvim  progerminat  et  ideas  vitae  humanae  abolet 
.  .  .  Dantur  ctiam  similes  ideae  in  ipsis  mortalium  corporibus  in  quarum  suscitatione 
mira  est  vis  humanae  apprehensionis.”  P.  154. 

**  De  contagione.  Independent  nature  of  the  contagium :  II  4,  Migration  of  the 
virus  in  hydrophobia:  II,  10,  in  syphilis  II,  12.  Compare,  e.  g.  Sacheti,  Hieron. 
Aeliani,  de  podagricis  et  arthriticis  morbis  (Brixiae,  1586).  In  men  with  current 
diseases  there  is  a  “Vis  et  natura  quaedam”  which  stimulated  from  outside  or 
inside,  at  a  certain  time  “morbos  sui  generis  tanquam  fructus  quosdam  suis  tem- 
poribus  renascentes  procreent.”  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  humours  but  the 
reaction  of  this  Ens,  within  the  body  which  determines  the  time  of  maturity.  Cap.  6. 
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of  something,  e.  g.,  he  distinguishes  between  the  melancholics  who 
have  a  positive  disposition  to  depression,  and  the  sick,  who,  on 
account  of  something  lacking  in  the  mixture  of  their  humours,  can 
no  longer  find  joy  in  joyful  things.*® 

In  the  theories  of  contagiums  and  ferments  typical  of  the  trends 
of  thought  described  we  have  before  us  the  origin  of  our  modem 
conception  of  the  living  causes  of  disease,  which  we  similarly  repre¬ 
sent  as  being  combined  through  all  transitions  with  inanimate  matter. 
The  etiological  conception  of  today  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
XVIIth  century,  but  then  it  was  inseparably  united  with  the  view 
of  the  world  in  which  it  originated.  Doubt  in  the  existing  science 
of  humoralism  inspired  the  search  for  the  new  reality  of  the  con- 
tagium.  As  we  have  demonstrated,  this  new  pathology  with  its 
bias  towards  etiology  had,  at  the  same  time,  a  tendency  to  localize 
disease,  and  thus  was  interested  in  morbid  anatomical  changes.®* 
But  it  did  not  develop  on  the  lines  of  Morgagni’s  morbid  anatomy 
wherein  the  organic  changes  were  also  regarded  as  the  causa  morbi.” 
This  conception  of  Morgagni  has  perhaps  been  the  source  of  the 
recognition  of  the  anatomical  basis  of  the  morbid  symptoms  and 
therefore  fruitful  for  the  general  development  of  modem  medicine, 
yet  the  older  ontological  doctrine  of  the  contagium  of  Paracelsus 
and  Helmont  was  more  important  to  the  realization  of  the  essence 
and  the  general  understanding  of  disease.  This  doctrine  also  had 
a  tendency  to  localize  the  disease  and  was  concerned  with  the  organic 
changes,  as  we  have  already  shown  with  reference  to  Paracelsus’ 
doctrine  of  “  Tartarus.” 

Such  theories  originated  in  the  tendency  to  subject  matter  to 
ideas,  both  as  regards  dignity  and  order  of  occurrence.  The  non- 
corporeal  idea  seeks  its  material  and  forms  it  (Contagium,  Semen, 
Astmm).  There  is  no  “appetite  for  forms”  inherent  in  matter, 
which  was  regarded  as  “  principum  individuationis  ”  by  Aristotle. 

“  De  sympath.  et  antipath..  Cap.  XVIII. 

**  Furthermore  my  “  I.  B.  van  Helmont,”  loc.  cit.,  p.  36  ff. ;  my  “  Helmont, 
Liebniz,  Stahl,”  loc.  cit.,  p.  55;  my  Virchow  und  die  Grtindlag/en  der  Medisin  des 
XIX.  Jahrhunderts  (Jena,  Fischer,  1931),  p.  4. 

Naively  the  first  pioneers  of  morbid  anatomy  derive  properties  of  living  men 
from  anatomical  changes  in  the  body,  e.  g..  Ant  Beniveni  when  he  refers  the  vileness 
of  a  hanged  criminal  to  his  cor  viUosum  found  in  his  autopsy  (De  abditis  et  mirandis 
morborum  causis  (Basileae,  1529),  Cap.  83,  p.  284). 
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After  van  Helmont,  Marcus  Marci,  also  an  authority  quoted  by 
Hirnhaim,  worked  out  this  doctrine  of  ideas.  By  combination  with 
matter  the  idea  suffers  a  diminution,  insofar  as  it  is  subjected  to 
extension  and  multiplication.  When  the  idea  is  made  concrete,  it 
becomes  “  contracted.”  Therefore  if  the  individual  is  destroyed, 
although  the  form  itself  is  indestructible,  its  external  features 
disappear. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  preservation  of  form  after  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  matter  to  ash  is  one  of  the  points  on  which  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  bases  his  “  Religio  medici.”  This  preservation  or  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  forms  which  can  be  seen  by  experiment,  as  in  the  ashes  of 
a  plant,  is  reality,  and  demonstrates  from  “  the  visible  effects  of 
nature  ”  the  reality  of  godliness.  Just  as  many  things  in  theology 
are  true  “  which  are  not  inducible  by  reason  or  confirmable  by 
senses,  many  things  in  philosophy  are  confirmable  by  sense,  yet  not 
inducible  by  reason.” 

Thus:  the  work  of  Hirnhaim  indicates  the  continued  existence 
in  the  XVI  Ith  century  of  the  negative  theory  of  knowledge  as  the 
basis  of  the  new  biological  and  pathological  science  which  is 
closely  connected  (a)  with  the  negatively  critical  reforms  of  Para¬ 
celsus  (the  result  of  his  view  of  the  world),  and  (b)  with  the  work 
of  van  Helmont,  which  actually  belongs  to  modern  experimental 
science.  The  sceptical  examination  applied  to  all  branches  of  science 
has  left  standing  a  natural  philosophy  which  is  accepted  as  reality, 
and  which,  on  the  basis  of  simple  observation,  in  biology  has  led  to 
knowledge  of  secular  importance. 

{To  he  continued) 

'>0 

Religio  medici,  ed.  W.  A.  Greenhill  (London,  1898),  Sect  XLVIII. 

'*  I  cannot  agree  with  Himhaim’s  biographer,  Barach,  in  his  denial  that  Him- 
haim’s  scepticism  leaves  room  for  knowledge  and  research  in  nature.  According  to 
Barach  not  even  mystical  revelation  is  appreciated  by  Hirnhaim  —  notwithstanding 
his  reverence  for  St  Bernhard,  —  because  mystical  revelation  includes  faith  in  one’s 
own  internal  experiences  and  is  therefore  illusory.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Him- 
haim  seems  to  me  to  justify  his  natural  philosophy  by  his  faith  and  by  the  doctrine 
of  ideas  and  the  soul  of  the  world  in  the  sense  of  Paracelsus,  Helmont,  and  Marci. 
According  to  Hirnhaim,  their  natural  research  approached  the  truth.  He  was  right 
to  interpret  these  doctrines  leading  to  induction  and  empirical  knowledge — as  having 
been  derived  from  the  religious  conceptions  and  cosmology  of  these  scholars. 


MONT ALTO ♦ 

A  Jewish  Physician  at  the  Court  of  Marie  de  M edicts  and  Louis  XIII 
HARRY  FRIEDENWALD 

The  selection  of  one  of  the  large  number  of  Jewish  court  physi¬ 
cians  as  the  subject  for  this  essay  must  be  justified  on  grounds  other 
than  his  official  position.  Such  are  abundant,  for  Montalto  was  a 
many-sided  personage.  He  was  a  Marrano,  a  descendant  of  those 
Jews  in  Spain  and  Portugal  who  were  forced  to  accept  Christian 
baptism,  but  who  secretly  preserved  loyalty  to  their  ancient  faith. 
He  was  called  to  the  French  Court  at  a  period  when  Jews  had  been 
exiled  from  France  for  two  centuries;  he  came  with  his  family  to 
Paris  as  the  only  professing  Jewish  household;  he  was  a  man 
learned  in  Jewish  lore;  he  vigorously  espoused  his  religious  convic¬ 
tions  at  a  time  when  autos-da-fe  were  burning  in  his  native  country, 
and  when  there  were  few  places  of  safe  refuge  in  the  world ;  Mon¬ 
talto  not  only  wrote  on  religious  subjects,  but  was  likewise  the 
author  of  medical  works;  even  after  his  death,  his  name  figured 
largely  in  the  cause  ceUbre  which  ended  in  the  execution  of  the 
Queen’s  favorite.  If  further  reason  is  required,  it  is  furnished  by 
the  fact  that  Montalto’s  name  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  well- 
known  modern  encyclopedias  of  medical  biography.^ 

Montalto  was  born  in  Castel-Branco  in  Portugal  in  the  second 
half  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  christened  Felipe  Rodriguez,  but 
his  Jewish  name  was  Eliau  (Elijah),  and  the  family  name  was  de 
Luna  Montalto.*  Accepted  into  the  Jewish  community  in  Italy  he 

♦  Presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Osier  Historical  Society,  November  20,  1934. 

^One  seeks  in  vain  in  Eloy’s  Dictionnaire  Historique  de  la  Medecine  (Frank¬ 
fort  and  Paris,  1756),  Bayle  and  Thillaye’s  Biographic  medicate  (Paris,  1855),  or 
in  Hirsch’s  Lexikon,  editions  of  1884  and  1929.  His  name  is  not  even  found  in 
La  Grande  Encyclopedic  (Paris,  1886-1902),  nor  in  Minville’s  La  Medecine  au 
Temps  d’Henri  IV  (Paris,  1904) ;  Levi-Valensi,  La  Medecins  Frangais  aux 
XVIF  Siecle  (Paris,  1933),  makes  no  mention  of  Montalto.  In  Eloy’s  Diction¬ 
naire  of  1778,  there  is  mention  of  Montalto’s  two  works.  Another,  Hieronymus 
Montalto,  author  of  de  Homine  sano  (Frankfort,  1591),  is  also  referred  to,  but 
without  biographical  notes. 

*  Different  given  names,  vernacular  and  Hebrew  are  common  in  Jewish  life. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Marranos,  different  surnames  were  sometimes  a  necessary 
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changed  Felipe  to  Philotheus  —  the  “  lover  of  the  horse  ”  to  the 
“  lover  of  God!  ”  *  Nothing  is  known  of  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  studied  medicine  at  Salamanca,  and  married  Jeronima 
(Rachel)  da  Fonseca,  of  a  family  distinguished  for  its  many  and 
well-known  physicians.  Rachel’s  father  and  her  grandfather  were 
both  physicians;  the  father,  Lopo  da  Fonseca,  was  physician  to 
Queen  Catherine  of  Portugal ;  the  grandfather,  Manuel,  likewise  a 
physician,  was  one  of  the  many  victims  of  forced  conversion  in 
1497.  Related  to  his  wife  were  many  Marranos  of  distinction. 
Thus  his  wife’s  sister,  Marie,  was  the  wife  of  the  physician, 
Jeronimo  Nenez  Ramirez  of  Lisbon,  brother  of  Francisco  de  Vit- 
toria.  Archbishop  of  Mexico.* 

There  were  five  children  bom  to  Montalto,  twins  that  died  in 
infancy,  then  Raphael,  Isaac  *  and  Moses,  later  a  physician  in 
Poland,  who  may  have  been  the  Dr.  de  Lima  who  was  physician  to 
Prinz  Stanislas.® 

We  need  not  search  for  the  reasons  which  led  Montalto  to  leave 
Portugal.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Portugal  was  conquered  in 
1580  by  Spain,  and  remained  subject  to  Spain  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  The  Inquisition  which  had  been  introduced  in  Portugal 
in  1531,  was  but  intensified  by  Philip  II,  the  Spanish  conqueror,  and 
by  his  successor.^  But  it  was  not  without  difficulty  for  the  “  Neo- 

precaution  of  safety  after  leaving  the  peninsula,  against  identification  by  the 
Inquisition. 

*  It  has  been  stated  that  Montalto  was  a  younger  brother  of  Amatus  Lusitanus 
whose  name  at  christening  was  Juan  Rodrigo.  Kayserling  accepts  this  statement 
from  the  biographic  sketch  of  Barbosa  Machado,  Bibliotheca  Lusitana,  1747,  II, 
p.  75.  Montalto  may  have  been  related,  but  hardly  a  brother  for  Amatus  was 
bom  in  1511,  and  allowing  a  difference  of  age  of  25  years,  would  have  found 
Montalto  at  the  age  of  76  at  the  time  of  his  appointment  at  the  Court  of  Marie 
in  16121 

‘Cecil  Roth,  Revue  d‘ etudes  des  juives,  1933,  Vol.  94,  p.  116.  [Other  distin¬ 
guished  members  of  the  de  Luna  family  were  Beatrice,  later  known  as  Dona  Grazia 
Mendes,  the  aunt  of  Joseph,  Duke  of  Naxos,  portrayed  in  Lewisohn’s  Last  Days 
of  Shylock  (see  Roth,  Marranos,  202-207  and  elsewhere)  and  Dana  Murica  whose 
life  was  sacrificed  by  the  Inquisition  in  Mexico  in  1664  (Roth,  Marranos,  p.  280).] 

*  He  republished  in  Amsterdam  in  1637,  a  Hebrew  work  of  Solomon  ben  Jacob 
Almoli,  a  16th  century  physician,  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams. 

*  See  Roth,  Rev.  etud.  juiv.,  Vol.  94,  p.  118. 

’Roth,  History  of  Marranos  (Philadelphia,  1932),  p.  83. 
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Christians  ”  to  leave  Portugal.  ...  “A  decree  was  published  in 
1499  forbidding  any  New  Christian  to  leave  the  country  without 
special  license.  ...”  At  various  times  this  rule  was  relaxed,  and 
again  restored  with  vigor.  “  It  was  suspended  in  1577,  but  reen¬ 
acted  again  in  1580  and  1587.  In  1601,  on  the  payment  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  bribe  of  200,000  ducats  to'  Philip  III,  the  prohibition  was 
removed,  the  King  promising  that  it  would  never  again  be  enforced. 
This  ‘  irrevocable  ’  permission  was  canceled  in  1610.”  ®  We  do  not 
know  when  Montalto  left  Portugal.  We  are  told  that  he  was  in 
Livorno  (Leghorn)  in  1599.  .  .  .  This  is  based  upon  the  account 
of  his  meeting  a  Marrano  youth,  Paul  de  Pina,  who  was  passing 
through  Livorno  on  his  way  to  Rome  to  enter  Holy  Orders.  The 
latter  brought  a  letter  dated  Lisbon,  April  3,  1599,®  from  a  relative 
asking  Montalto  to  “  direct  him  to  the  good  road  ”  which  Montalto 
understood  and  carried  out,  —  namely  leading  him  back  to  Judaism. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  length  of  Montalto’s  stay  in  Livorno,  nor 
of  his  whereabouts  until  1606.  In  November  of  this  year,  in  Flor¬ 
ence,  he  published  his  work.  Optica,  and  in  the  introduction  he 
states  his  having  sojourned  for  a  short  time  in  Paris  where  he  first 
met  the  “  sublime  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Medicis,”  Queen 
Marie ;  there  he  was  “  completely  overwhelmed  by  the  favors  and 
honors  bestowed  upon  him  ”  by  her  majesty.  From  here,  he  was 
called  to  Etruria  and  the  impression  is  definite  that  his  coming  to 
Florence  was  recent. 

Montalto’s  visit  to  Paris  must  have  been  later  than  his  sojourn 
in  Livorno  for  Queen  Marie  did  not  land  in  France  until  1600.  We 
learn  certain  facts  concerning  this  visit  from  the  evidence  given  in 
the  trial  of  Leonora  Galigai  in  1617,  concerning  which  we  shall 
have  more  to  tell  later.  The  defendant  testified  that  Montalto  was 
in  medical  attendance  at  the  Court  “  three  or  four  years  before  the 
death  of  Henry  IV  ”  (which  took  place  May  10,  1610),  which 

'  Roth,  Marranos,  p.  196. 

’  Kayserling,  Sephardim,  Romanische  Poesien  der  Juden  in  Spanien  (Berlin, 
1859),  p.  176;  Roth,  Rev.  etud.  juvv.,  1933,  p.  116. 

A  misprint  of  long  ago  has  led  to  serious  confusion  concerning  the  time  when 
Montalto  was  first  called  in  for  medical  service  at  the  French  court  Maquet 
(Amould  and  du  Pasgal,  Histoire  de  la  Bastille,  1844)  states  that  Galigai  testi¬ 
fied  that  Montalto  had  treated  and  cured  her  three  or  four  months  before  the 
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would  accord  with  the  assumption  that  it  was  in  1606.  Another  wit¬ 
ness,  it  is  true,  gave  the  year  of  1607,  but  such  an  error  is  easily 
possible  after  the  passage  of  ten  years.  Both  witnesses  testified  that 
Montalto  was  passing  through  Paris  on  his  journey  to  Italy ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leonore  “  from  Portugal  to  Florence  ” ;  the  other  states 
“  from  Flanders.”  This  discrepancy  is  more  apparent  than  real  for 
it  was  easier  then  to  leave  Portugal  for  the  Netherlands  than  for 
other  countries.  It  was  during  this  journey  through  Paris  —  accord¬ 
ing  to  further  testimony  of  Leonora  Galigai,  that  “  at  the  advice  of 
her  friends  and  her  physicians,  she  had  him  presented  to  her;  that 
she  was  cured  of  her  suffering;  that  she  was  pleased,  {enchantie) , 
that  she  wished  to  retain  him  in  France,  but  that  Henry  IV  objected 
because  of  (Montalto’s)  religion.”  “  Queen  Marie’s  attitude  appears 
to  have  been  more  friendly  as  mentioned  above.  It  is  evident  that 
Montalto  must  even  at  that  period  have  acquired  wide  reputation  as 
a  physician. 

It  is  possible  that  another  interesting  event  took  place  during  this 
visit  of  Montalto  to  Paris.  A  seventeenth  century  Spanish  Jewish 
writer  in  an  apologetic  Ms.  gives  an  account  of  a  public  disputation 
held  at  the  command  of  Henry  IV  in  which  Montalto  presented  the 
defense  of  Judaism.^  This  statement,  however,  has  not  been  cor¬ 
roborated  and  is  rendered  doubtful  by  evidence  given  at  the  trial 
of  Leonora  Galigai  that  at  the  time  of  his  first  stay  in  Paris  Mont¬ 
alto  did  not  profess  that  he  was  a  Jew.^* 

From  Paris,  Montalto  proceeded  to  Florence,  and  there  the  Grand 
Duke,  Ferdinand  I  (1549-1609),  uncle  of  Queen  Marie,  and  suc¬ 
cessor  to  her  father,  Francesco,  secured  his  medical  service.  This 

King’s  death.  Kayserling  {Biblioteca  Espanola-Portuguesa-Judaica  [Strasbourg, 
1890],  p.  72)  and  Roth  (Rev.  Stud,  juiv.,  1929,  p.  138,  note  4)  accept  this,  and 
others  do  likewise.  M.  Louis  Batiffol,  the  author  of  La  Vie  intime  d’une  Reine 
de  France  ou  XVII*  Siicle,  Marie  de  Medicis,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the 
facts,  based  upon  the  original  Ms.  “Collection  des  Cinq  Cents  Colbert”  in  the 
Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris.  Other  references  to  these  sources  are  based  upon 
the  letter  of  M.  Batiffol. 

**  Collection  des  Cinq  Cents  Colbert,  221,  fol.  412  r. 

**  Danielillo,  Razonamiento  del  senor  Haham  Montalto  en  Paris,  see  Kayser¬ 
ling,  Monatsschrift  fur  Geschichte  der  Wissenschaft  des  Judenthums,  1868,  Vol. 
17,  p.  321. 

'*  Fernand  Hayem,  Le  Marechal  d’Ancre  et  Leonora  Galigai  (Paris,  1910). 
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prince  had  shown  favorable  disposition  toward  Jewish  settlers  in 
Livorno,  ^igres  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  granting  them 
autonomous  rights  for  their  community.  In  the  dedication  of  his 
Optica,  Montalto  writes  in  admiration  of  the  great  works  of  the 
Duke  in  Livorno.  The  Grand  Duke  invited  Montalto  to  the  Chair 
of  Medicine  at  Pisa,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mercurialis.^*  It  is 
stated  that  Montalto  declined  the  professorship,  fearing  that  it 
would  interfere  with  his  religious  practices.  From  the  dedicatory 
letter  to  the  Optica,  we  learn  that  it  was  proposed  that  he  go  to 
Rome  to  teach  at  the  University  and  “  it  was  only  that  I  might  obey 
the  command  ”  of  the  Duke  “  and  show  my  love  to  serve  him  that 
I  undertook  to  teach  Philosophy  in  the  .  .  .  Academy  in  Pisa.  ...” 
We  shall  revert  to  this  subject  later. 

Montalto  dedicated  his  work  Optica  (1606)  to  Cosimo  II  who 
three  years  later  was  to  succeed  his  father  as  Grand  Duke.  There 
is  a  touching  line  in  the  dedication  in  which  he  seeks  the  ducal 
“  protection  through  which  he  may  escape  the  envious  bites  of  the 
ill-willed  who  often  rise  up  against  the  noblest  attempts  of  mortal 
man  ...” 

While  in  Florence,  Montalto  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Judaism  and  Jewish  law  under  the  tutorship  of  Daniel  Franco. 
The  latter,  soon  after  his  return  to  Portugal,  was  burnt  at  the  stake 
in  Evora  in  1608  for  “  Judaizing.” 

The  next  few  years  were  spent  in  Italy,  —  in  different  cities, 
finally  in  Venice.  It  was  there  that  he  formally  avowed  Judaism. 
That  this  took  place  after  1606  is  indicated  in  his  Optica,  which 
still  bears  his  name  as  Philippus.  It  was  during  his  sojourn  in 
Venice  that  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters,  with  religious  content  (not 
holographic),  which  have  been  published  by  Roth;  they  are  dated 
August  1611  to  May  1612.^®  He  was  requested  in  Venice  to  engage 
in  a  disputation  with  a  Dominican  monk  from  Spain  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Jewish  religion.  As  the  Dominican  had  to  resume 
his  journey,  Montalto  agreed  to  conduct  it  by  correspondence,  the 
particular  subject  being  the  interpretation  of  Isaiah,  chapter  53.  It 

**  See  citation  of  Lancre  below. 

“  Revue  etud.  juvv.,  1929,  p.  137. 
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was  in  this  connection  that  he  wrote  his  Tratado  consisting  of  three 
parts  and  written  in  Portuguese/* 

An  incident  occurred  in  Venice  which  is  related  by  a  contempo¬ 
rary  and  witness,  the  well  known  author  R.  Leon  of  Modena.  He 
writes  that  while  he  was  yet  in  Venice,  “  .  ,  .  the  great  scholar  and 
physician  R.  Elijah  (Montalto)  was  confined  to  his  bed  with  a 
serious  illness.  Many  of  us,  learned  in  the  Law,  went  to  visit  him,  as 
he  was  a  modest  man  who  did  not  keep  himself  aloof  from  people 
for  all  his  great  learning. 

While  we  were  there.  Rabbi  Galanti  who  had  arrived  from  the  land  of 
Israel  began  to  tell  of  the  wonders  and  miracles  performed  by  the  ‘  Ari.’ 
When  he  (Galanti)  had  been  speaking  for  some  time,  the  physician  (Mont¬ 
alto)  sat  up  in  his  bed  and  began  to  cry  out  in  a  loud  voice.  We  did  not 
know  what  had  happened  to  him,  and  we  thought  perhaps  he  had  been 
seized  by  pains  due  to  his  illness.  In  his  crying  out,  he  spoke  in  Spanish: 

‘  I  cannot  keep  quiet  and  endure  this,  —  it  is  all  lies  and  falsehood.  .  .  . 
Either  he  (Luria)  is  a  sorcerer  or  all  these  tales  are  false.  Do  not  talk 
to  me  of  this  any  more.” 

Toward  the  end  of  this  period.  Queen  Marie  sought  the  return 
of  Montalto.  She  wrote  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  to  send  him, 
and  also,  to  the  Pope  to  obtain  special  dispensation  to  be  treated  by 
the  Jewish  physician.^*  The  reason  given  was  that  she  had  need  of 
his  services  for  herself  and  her  household,  —  three  or  four  of  the 
Paris  physicians  having  died  recently.*®  It  was  then  that  Montalto 
made  as  a  condition  of  his  appointment  that  he  should  have  full 
liberty  to  practice  his  religious  observances.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  Montalto  proceeded  to  Paris.  He  was  accompanied, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Galigai,  by  his  wife  and  two  children,*' 
and,  also,  by  a  young  Jewish  scholar,  Saul  Levi  Morteiro,  who  later 

Kayserling,  loc.  cit.,  Monatsbl.,  supra. 

"  Isaac  ben  Solomon  Luria,  the  founder  of  modern  Cabala  with  its  exaggerated 
mysticism,  who  claimed  to  be  the  forenmner  of  the  Messiah. 

^*Leo  of  Modena,  in  Ari  Nohem,  p.  66.  This  book  was  completed  in  1638. 
It  was  republished  Leipzig,  1840. 

"  Colbert,  fol.  209. 

“Between  1605  and  1609  three  Premier  Medecins,  La  Rivieri  (1605),  Marescot 
(1606),  and  du  Laurens  (1609),  and  another  court  physician,  Quercetanes  (1609) 
had  died.  Minville,  La  Medecine  au  Temps  d'Henri  IV  (Paris,  1904). 

**  Histoire  de  la  Bastille,  IV,  p.  172. 
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became  a  distinguished  rabbi  in  Amsterdam.  There  is  an  interesting 
note  concerning  this  subject  in  the  work  of  Lancre,**  itself  a  violent 
attack  on  the  “  Juifs,  .  .  .  desguises,  ou  autrement,”  in  France. 
It  is  the  more  interesting  because  this  book  was  published  in  1622, 
only  six  years  after  Montalto’s  death.  He  writes ; 

This  Montalto  was  a  Jew  by  race.  He  had  been  called  to  France  .  .  . 
because  of  the  great  reputation  in  which  he  was  held  of  being  a  great  and 
able  physician,  —  as  one  can  see  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  the  6th 
of  May,  1611,  in  which  he  promised  to  come,  but  upon  the  condition  that 
he  would  not  be  expected  to  disguise  or  hide  his  (religious)  profession,  but 
to  exercise  freely  his  Jewish  religion;  that  he  had  refused  great  proposals 
that  had  been  made  (to  come)  to  (the  universities  of)  Bologna,  Messina,  and 
Pisa ;  **  even  to  become  the  successor  of  the  great  Mercurialis  under  the 
most  benevolent  protection  of  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand.  That  he  had  also 
been  offered  the  first  chair  at  Padua.  Adding,  by  which  single  act  one  can 
recognize  his  intention,  namely  that  he  would  not  accept  any  money  on  the 
day  he  observes,  that  is  the  Sabbath. 

We  know  little  about  Montalto’s  mode  of  living  in  Paris.  An 
interesting  rabbinical  dissertation  (responsum) — long  known  in 
substance,  has  recently  been  discovered  by  Cecil  Roth  in  the  holo¬ 
graphic  Hebrew  Ms.,  and  has  lately  been  published.**  In  this  docu¬ 
ment  Montalto  explains  —  and  justifies  his  riding  on  the  Sabbath  in 
a  coach  to  his  royal  patients  in  Paris,  a  religious  injimction.  He 
writes : 

I  am  feeble  and  ailing  and  my  health  is  bad.  Besides  if  I  walk  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  on  foot,  as  one  is  forced  to  do  in  the  streets  of  Paris  (which  as  is  well 
known,  is  a  large  city  before  the  Lord),  I  shall  become  more  feeble,  fatig^ued 
and  my  health  will  suffer.  In  short  I  have  tried  it  many  times,  and  have 
found,  that  it  takes  all  my  strength.  ...  It  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
need  of  the  sick.  I  am  sometimes  called  to  princes,  who  are  the  most  power¬ 
ful  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  well  known  that  the  distances  are  great  from  one 
home  to  another.  Then  it  is  impossible  to  visit  all  afoot.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  fail  to  visit  them,  they  will  look  upon  me  as  inimical,  and  we  know 
that  for  the  love  of  peace  our  sages  have  permitted  many  things  which 
otherwise  are  forbidden,  when  it  concerns  powerful  gentiles.  .  .  .  And  how 

“Lancre,  IncredulUe  et  Mescreance  du  Sortilige  (Paris,  1622).  Photostats  of 
this  rare  work  were  kindly  furnished  me  by  the  Harvard  College  Library. 

**  Mendes  Dos  Remedios,  Os  Judeus  em  Portugal,  1928,  II,  p.  211,  states  that 
Montalto  was  professor  also  in  Louvain,  but  this  is  without  foundation. 

**  Rev.  etud.  juiv.,  1933,  p.  113. 
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much  more  grave  is  it,  when  it  is  the  question  of  the  good  graces  of  the 
King,  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  princes.  I  do  not  desire  to  draw  in  the  addi¬ 
tional  argument  of  personal  dignity,  .  .  .  what  humiliation  if  the  physician 
of  the  King  and  the  Queen  walks  afoot  in  the  streets  of  Paris !  And  besides, 
the  streets  are  full  of  mud.  It  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  walk  without  cover¬ 
ing  his  clothes  and  his  boots  with  dirt,  as  all  know  who  have  been  here. 
And  it  is  contemptuous  to  present  oneself  before  the  King  with  soiled  clothes. 

The  writer  has  come  into  possession  of  an  autograph  letter  of 
Montalto’s  which  gives  further  hints  concerning  his  medical  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  addressed  to  the  Queen,  Marie  de  Medicis.*®  It  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  accompanying  facsimile  and  the  translation  follows : 

Madame : 

In  order  to  obey  your  Majesty’s  command  and  to  set  your  mind  entirely 
at  rest,  I  send  you  these  few  lines  of  news  concerning  the  excellent  condi¬ 
tion  of  Madame  Christina,  which  is  in  every  way  satisfactory,  except  for  a 
very  slight  irregularity  in  the  pulse  and  the  weakness  which  necessarily  fol¬ 
lows  such  a  copious  and  serious  evacuation,  which  has  now  entirely  ceased; 
and  consequently  considering  the  excellent  outcome  and  the  coming  con¬ 
junction  of  the  moon,  it  seemed  to  me,  as  well  as  to  everyone  else,  that  we 
should  defer,  and  perhaps  put  a  stop  to  (all)  medicine.  When  the  prepara¬ 
tions  had  already  been  made  to  remove  Monseigneur  this  morning  to  the 
Luxembourg,®*  the  weather  prevented  it  by  sending  us  a  very  unpleasant 
and  stormy  day,  and  so  it  seemed  wiser  to  wait  for  the  first  good  weather, 
whereupon  your  Majesty’s  command  will  be  immediately  carried  out.  In 
the  meantime,  there  is  no  pressing  difficulty  nor  any  danger  because  at  the 
Louvre  there  is  no  illness  whatever.  Most  humbly  I  kiss  your  Majesty’s  robe. 

Madame : 

Your  most  faithful  vassal  and  most  humble  servant 

E.  (?)  D.  Montalto 

11th  day  of  November,  10  A.  M. 

This  letter  was  probably  written  in  1613.  Madam  (Hiristina  was 
the  daughter  of  Queen  Marie,  born  in  1606,  and  Monsieur  was  the 
third  son  born  in  1608,  who  in  1611,  on  the  death  of  his  older 
brother,  became  the  Due  d’Orleans  and  was  thus  addressed.  These 
documents  give  evidence  that  Montalto  was  the  medical  attendant  at 
Court  and  among  the  nobility  and  both  deal  with  the  duties  of  his 
medical  practice.  That  Montalto  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  court 

This  letter  is  to  be  published  in  the  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives.  .  .  . 

••  Queen  Marie  purchased  the  Luxembourg  estate  in  1612. 
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il  commanlam^  l\  ^  ^Vld^/ln,  ttwi- 

Cttiyt  iwticyn  I  ^niin©  i^tjue,  fo 

cm^t  6  tiAtwynl^ne j  ^xc^tr  wn^J>^'mt  <t 

tt  <jut^  ^tbJfejs&,cJK^n*cili<4^^ 

niH  >T  a  unA  £<)>*  co^erui  tt  uttiuA  CAucuaf'OM.,  Ll 

judieL^i^^'  c  ft/\rtj^*^  conifiltirMo  iljtJie^ 

ceniuncbon  Jdum.nu  Sdjdd^. 

be^tt  ^  tutt'  /•  t^iJtfiK,  6  jwiM.  la.  ntf  X'Und,, 

Jkth'^A  I  fynn^JthY^^iiaJ^  fn^Hina^ 

Ci  ^  Ct  D>>I* 

jjcyTtA^u  cld^&hba^ 

'Jil  c^'eU ,  cAe  >uAt‘<t>  iefnrt'  d  can^AndAiddAK^ 

C  in  tail  tv  n®t»  c'fi  6C^>‘dnc  oZ- 

tioft/u’e  nuUi^d.  aIcu/iul. 

/He  is  Zr  '5* 


aitiA 


^e/lt  Sucjt\leji/^t^^  uSuinti/l’ftu  JOjruj 
JiT/ouanJn^  4  Ji'ecf  ic*v  <ti;  mdihtui, 

Lettek  of  Montalto  to  Queen  Marie.  Autograph 
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circles  is  also  confirmed  by  Leonora  Galigai’s  testimony  at  her  trial 
that  Montalto  had  many  patients  among  them,  who  were  devoted 
to  him.” 

There  is  a  reference  to  Montalto’s  medical  care  of  the  queen  in 
the  “  Lettre  d’Espagne  Present^  a  la  Royne  Regente,”  as  also  in 
his  letter  of  dedication  to  the  queen  in  the  “  Archipathologia  ”  of 
which  the  former  is  the  French  translation,  both  of  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  Paris  in  1614.  “  You  have  summoned  me  from  Italy 
most  generously,  to  assume  a  very  high  office,  the  care  of  your  health 
and  of  your  life,  the  conservation  and  prolongation  of  which,  so 
very  necessary,  is  passionately  desired  not  only  by  valorous  France, 
but  by  the  whole  of  Europe,  as  well.”  The  favor  which  Montalto 
enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  the  queen  has  been  indicated  above  by  the 
effort  she  made  to  bring  him  back  to  Paris,  when  he  had  publicly 
avowed  Judaism,  by  appointing  him  on  September  19,  1612,*®  to 
the  position  of  Consilarius  and  Medicus  Ordinarius.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  in  the  Optica,  published  in  1613,  the  official  title  is 
”  Christianissimae  Galliarum  et  Navarrae  Reginae  Regentis  Mariae 
de  Medices  Consiliarius  &  cubicularis  Medicus,”  while  in  the  Archi¬ 
pathologia,  which  appeared  in  1614,  it  is  “  Christianissimi  Gallia¬ 
rum,  et  Navarrae  Regis  Ludovicus  XIII,  et  Chr”““  Reginae  Regentis 
Consiliarius,  &  Medicus  ordinarius.”  On  Montalto’s  death,  it  was 
the  Queen  who  directed  that  his  body  be  embalmed  and  borne  to 
Amsterdam  for  burial  in  the  Jewish  cemetery,  as  we  shall  later 
relate. 

Some  interesting  glimpses  of  his  practice  were  revealed  at  the 
trial  of  Leonora  Galigai,  who  was  charged  with  the  practice  of 
sorcery.  During  the  trial,  the  name  of  Montalto  was  frequently 
mentioned. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  brief  reference  to  this  trial,  and  also  to 
the  conditions  that  led  up  to  it.  Leonora  had  been  brought  to  the 
Court  of  Florence  as  a  playmate  of  Marie,  when  both  were  chil- 

*’ Fernand  Hayem,  Le  Marechal  d’Ancre  et  Leonora  Galigai  (Paris,  1910),  pp. 
243  to  311. 

“  Montalto  was  born  in  Portugal.  The  “  Lettre  d’Espagne  ”  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  at  this  time  Portugal  was  under  Spanish  sovereignty,  as  noted  above. 

*•  We  learn  that  the  salary  awarded  to  him  was  6000  livres. 

••  Colbert,  91,  fol.  43  S. 
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dren,  and  from  their  early  years  became  her  confidante.  She  ac¬ 
companied  Marie  to  France  when  she  became  the  queen  to  Henry 
of  Navarre,  and  soon  after  she  married  Concino  Concini.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  couple  over  the  Queen  was  unrivaled  and  after  the 
death  of  the  King,  their  power  caused  great  resentment  among  the 
nobility.  The  seeds  of  their  destruction  were  thus  sown ;  aspirants 
to  power  cultivated  the  favor  of  the  young  king,  Louis  XIII.  By 
aggravating  his  resentment  towards  his  mother,  and  encouraging 
his  royal  ambitions,  they  roused  him  to  such  hatred  of  her  two 
favorites  that  in  April,  1617,  Concino  was  assassinated  by  tacit 
agreement  of  the  King. 

To  finish  the  task  of  ridding  the  court  of  the  hateful  Italian 
tyranny,  it  was  necessary  only  to  convict  Leonora.  But  an  attack 
on  one  who  had  been  a  partner  in  the  schemes  of  the  Queen  Mother 
smacked  too  dangerously  of  lese-majesty.  This  was  the  reason  that 
she  was  arrested  after  the  assassination  of  Concino,  and  subjected 
to  an  elaborate  trial  on  the  charge  of  sorcery.®^ 

But  rarely  did  it  happen  that  a  charge  of  sorcery  involved  only 
the  person  in  question.  Usually  the  prisoner,  while  admitting  the 
truth  of  the  charge,  was  only  too  willing  to  accuse  some  other  of 

Such  a  charge  was  no  novelty  at  that  time.  In  the  year  1574  eighty-four 
sorcerers  had  been  burned  in  Valery-en-Savoie ;  eighteen  years  later,  Avignon, 
one  of  the  most  liberal  cities  of  France  was  the  scene  of  the  condemnation  and 
burning  of  eighteen  people,  charged  with  sorcery.  For  some  time  during  the  XVI 
century  in  France,  the  forces  of  inquisition  and  persecution  had  been  too  occupied 
with  the  extermination  of  the  Huguenots  to  vie  with  England  and  Germany  in 
repressive  measures  against  sorcery,  but  after  the  turmoil  of  the  civil  wars  of 
religion  was  over,  a  wave  of  witch-hunting  spread  rapidly  over  the  country,  involv¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  people  and  the  sympathy  of  judges  like  Bodin,  the 
political  scientist,  who  in  other  relations,  showed  himself  so  thoughtful  and  tem¬ 
perate.  The  public  was  familiar  with  books  written  out  of  absolute  conviction 
of  the  truth  and  power  of  diabolic  intervention,  and  of  the  necessity  of  rigorously 
exterminating  all  who  were  known  to  have  allied  themselves  with  the  devil.  Such 
was  the  purport  of  the  bull  of  Sixtus  V,  Coeli  et  Terrae;  King  James  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  1597  wrote  his  Daemonology  to  prove  the  existence  of  demons  and  of 
witchcraft  which  should  be  punished,  and  similar  were  the  works  of:  Bodin 
De  la  Demonomanie  des  Sorciers,  1568;  Daneau,  Dialogue  of  Witches,  trans 
1575;  Martin  del  Rio,  Six  Livres  de  Discours  Magiques,  1599;  Remy,  Dimono' 
latrie,  1591;  Boguet,  Discours  Execrables  des  Sorciers,  1608;  de  Lancre,  LVn- 
creduliti  et  Mescreance  du  Sortilige,  1615,  Tableau  de  ITnconstance  des  Mauvaises 
Afiges  et  Demons,  1621.  Even  a  prince,  Henri  de  Valois,  was  gratuitously  charged 
by  his  political  enemies  with  sorcery  {Les  Sorcelleries  de  Henri  de  Valois,  1589). 
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complicity  in  his  guilt,  or  even  of  being  the  instigator.  Leonora, 
convinced  of  the  emptiness  of  the  charges,  and  cognizant  perhaps 
of  the  real  motives  of  her  questioners,  not  only  denied  her  own 
guilt,  but  refused  to  incriminate  anyone  else.  Nevertheless,  the 
judges  succeeded,  by  means  of  the  testimony  of  some  of  her  own 
household,  in  charging  that  her  accomplice  was  Montalto.  At  the 
end  of  four  months,  and  with  much  intrigue,  and  trickery,  Lwnora 
was  convicted  and  executed. 

The  collection  of  this  evidence,**  containing  the  earliest  public 
records  we  have  of  Montalto’s  career,  belongs  to  the  year  imme¬ 
diately  following  his  death,  for  he  died  in  1616  and  was  thus  spared 
the  ordeal  to  which  he  would  have  been  subjected  if  he  had  been 
living  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 

Leonora  had  suffered  from  ill  health  since  her  arrival  in  France; 
during  the  first  winter  she  was  kept  abed  and  showed  great  weak¬ 
ness  ;  she  had  “  nervous  crises  ” ;  bulbus  hystericus,  so  severe  that 
they  feared  she  would  choke;  —  she  would  weep  and  shriek.  The 
patient  would  recover  after  long  sieges.  The  court  physicians  were 
at  their  wit’s  ends.  They  could  only  find  one  explanation,  —  the 
patient  was  possessed  by  the  “  evil  one.”  Priests  and  monks  were 
sought  who  were  reputed  to  have  the  divine  power  of  driving  out  the 
”  evil  one  ”  by  prayers  and  exorcisms.  Astrologers  and  magicians 
applied  the  art  of  White  Magic.  Periods  of  recovery  intervened. 
She  bore  children  in  1603  and  1608.  It  was  in  1606  and  she  was 
treated  and  cured  by  Montalto.**  Galigai  testified  that  she  had  never 
heard  Montalto  spoken  of  as  a  magician ;  that  he  was  ”  un  tres 
galant  homme,”  and  that  it  was  on  the  advice  of  her  friends  and 
physicians  that  she  had  had  him  called  in  to  treat  her  (when  he  was 
in  Paris  in  1606).  We  learn  from  her  secretary  that  ”  Sa  conversa¬ 
tion  estoit  bonne  et  agreable,  qu’il  estoit  grand  philosophe  et  grand 
medecin  et  qu’il  n’y  a  rien  trouve  a  redire,  hors  sa  religion.”  ** 

**  This  testimony,  preserved  in  manuscript,  forms  a  part  of  the  Cinq  Cents  Col¬ 
bert,  consisting  of  a  vast  collection  of  documents  of  great  diversity  in  copy  or  in 
the  original;  they  are  found  at  the  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris. 

**  An  extensive  account  of  Leonora  Galigai’s  illness  and  treatment  has  been 
published  by  Fernand  Hayem  in  Le  Marichal  d’Ancre  et  Leonora  Galigai  (Paris, 
1910),  and  in  “Les  MMecins  de  Leonora  Galigai,”  Revue  de  Paris,  February, 
1910,  p.  849. 

Colbert,  fol.  412. 
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Another  testified  that  Montalto  was  hated  by  all  the  domestics  of 
Leonora  because  “  he  kept  her  in  seclusion,  engrossed  her  attention 
and  put  all  sorts  of  fantasies  into  her  head;  he  had  great  power 
over  her  spirit.”  After  her  recovery  at  his  hands  in  1606  she  was  so 
pleased  that  she  desired  that  he  remain  in  France,  but  King  Henry, 
as  noted  above,  did  not  permit  it  because  of  his  religion.*®  That 
Lwnora  held  him  in  high  esteem  was  shown  by  her  intense  grief  at 
his  death,*®  and  her  generous  gifts  to  his  widow  and  children  for 
their  journey  to  Amsterdam. 

Now  the  actual  treatment  which  Leonora  followed  and  from 
which  she  derived  greater  benefit  than  she  did  from  that  of  any  of 
her  other  physicians,  consisted  of  a  very  simple  regimen:  a  diet 
(fasting  and  abstinence),  calm  and  utter  solitude,  withdrawal  from 
her  husband  for  forty  days,  “  a  few  ordinary  physics  ”  taken  three 
or  four  times  a  week,  and  finally,  a  prayer  and  almsgiving.  There 
was  nothing  in  the  recommendation  of  this  prescription  or  in  its 
observation  that  would  involve  recourse  to  any  of  the  black  arts.*^ 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  to  cite  the  evidence  brought  out  at  the 
trial  to  prove  that  Montalto  was  interested  in  “  black  art.”  The  most 
damaging  was  the  discovery  in  the  Concino  home  of  a  few  Hebrew 
works  that  belonged  to  Montalto.  The  books  were  the  Arba  Turim, 
of  Rabbi  Jacob  ben  Asher,  a  condensed  codification  of  all  Jewish 
religious  laws,  first  published  in  1475,  “  the  most  popular  (Hebrew) 
work  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century  ”  in  several  incunabula  edi¬ 
tions  and  the  other  was  the  well-known  Synagoga  Judaica  of  Bux- 
torf  which  had  appeared  only  a  few  years  before.  Neither  of  these 
works  are  even  cabalistic;  we  have  indicated  above  Montalto’s  ab¬ 
horrence  of  such  magic  and  sorcery.  Furthermore,  Philippe  d’Aquin 
(Mardochee  Cresque,  before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  a  noted 

"  Colbert,  221,  fol.  208. 

••  Colbert,  221,  fol.  378. 

”  In  September  1616  the  Marechal  sent  to  Amsterdam  to  seek  the  son  and  learn 
the  secret  of  his  father’s  treatment  He  answered  “  fasts  and  prayers,  charity  and 
abstinence”  (not  even  to  consort  with  one’s  wife  for  40  days),  and  a  few  days 
later  he  again  sent  to  the  son  offering  a  large  sum  of  money  to  seek  another  Jew 
who  knew  remedies  for  sorcery  (Hayem,  Le  Marechal,  p.  271).  The  son  answered 
that  they  were  honest  and  honorable  folk  and  that  he  had  better  go  to  Italy  for 
such  people  charlatans,  who  are  deceiving  the  world. 
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scholar  and  professor  of  the  Hebrew  language  at  the  University  of 
Paris)  testified  at  the  trial  that  Montalto  had  conferred  with  him 
about  the  Sepher  Yezira  (“  The  Book  of  Creation,”  a  cabalistic 
work),  and  had  convinced  him  that  Montalto  was  not  versed  in  the 
Cabala. 

From  the  varied  references  to  Montalto’s  treatment  of  Leonora, 
we  get  the  impression  of  a  modem  physician  who  has  learned  the 
value  of  rest-treatment,  of  regulation  of  physical  functions  and  of 
suggestion,  applying  the  biblical  dictum,  “  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is 
healing  ”  (Prov.  12 ;  18).  As  also  indicated  in  the  autograph  letter 
of  Montalto,  his  treatment  was  that  of  a  sensible  physician  who  does 
not  believe  in  excessive  medication.  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  his  day,  astrology  was  still  regarded  universally  as  a  science. 
Such  a  note  as  that  concerning  the  conjunction  of  the  moon,  strikes 
us  as  strange  only  when  we  forget  that  it  was  written  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.®*  But  the  most  important  evidence  concerning 
Montalto’s  views  on  Demonology  is  at  hand  and  was  at  hand  at 
the  time  of  Leonora  Galigai’s  trial,  though  not  once  referred  to  or 
mentioned.  It  was  but  three  years  before  that  Montalto’s  work 
Archipathologia,  dedicated  to  the  Queen,  had  been  published  in  Paris. 
In  this  work  (p.  247)  he  devotes  a  chapter  to 

Whether  Melancholic  Insanity  May  be  Caused  by  Evil  Demons. 

There  are  some  reputable  authors,  among  them  al  Zahravi,  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  probable  cause  of  melancholic  insanity  is  the  evil  Demon, 
urged  to  take  this  view  because  of  what  they  had  al’egedly  seen;  some  base 
their  views  on  the  statements  of  persons  who  though  somewhat  learned  in 
philosophy,  poetry,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  were  not  learned  scholars. 
Whether  these  miraculous  happenings,  if  they  are,  true,  are  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  Devil  or  to  a  natural  cause,  we  shall  discuss  below,  in  the  section  on 
symptoms,  (p.  248).  Avicenna  does  not  believe  that  it  is  the  physician’s 
affair  to  investigate  whether  melancholic  insanity  has  anything  to  do  with 
the  Devil,  and,  therefore,  he  leaves  these  matters  indefinite.  But  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  states  that  if  someone  was  made  insane  by  an  evil  Demon,  it  can  only 
have  been  one  (suffering)  with  the  melancholy  humor  and  then  because  of 
some  unbearable  experience. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  there  have  always  been  such  unfortunates,  formerly 

’*  In  the  “  Lettre  d’Espagne,”  Montalto  describes  the  constellations  of  Queen 
Marie’s  horoscope  as  of  a  favorable  figure  and  disposition  of  heaven. 
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and  now,  suffering  from  evil  spirits  which  may  be  punishment  sent  and 
sanctioned  by  the  just  judgment  of  the  Most  Holy  God.  Since  the  cure  of 
such  cases  is  beyond  medical  power,  the  physician  may  properly  rely  on 
supernatural  help. 

In  the  section  on  symptoms,  Montalto  writes  even  more 
definitely : 

There  are  references  to  miraculous  happenings  in  melancholia  —  hard  to 
believe —  {vix  credibilia)  alleged  to  have  been  experienced  by  some  untrained 
artists,  philosophers,  astronomers,  and  poets,  while  mentally  disturbed,  and 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  soothsayers,  especially  through  dreams.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  these  were  true,  it  should  not  be  attributed  to  the  Devil,  as  some 
do,  who  imagine  that  such  insanity  is  caused  by  his  direct  injurious  in¬ 
fluence,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  is  to  be  explained  by  the  peculiar  nature  of 
the  melancholy  humor,  its  quantity  and  quality,  associated  with  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  subject.  This  was  evidently  also  the  view  of  Aristotle. 

He  then  cites  the  accounts  of  Aristotle  and  of  Aretaeus  as  sup¬ 
porting  his  views. 

These  quotations  give  the  evidence  that  Montalto  regarded  melan¬ 
cholia  as  a  disease  due  to  disturbed  organic  conditions  and  that  his 
views  were  as  far  removed  from  the  arts  of  white  and  black  magic 
as  those  of  the  medical  profession  of  our  own  day. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  essay  to  do  more  than  make  mention 
of  Montalto’s  deeply  religious  nature  and  his  profound  interest  in 
Jewish  religious  studies,  for  it  is  this  aspect  of  his  life  especially 
which  has  been  dealt  with  in  Jewish  literature.*®  His  most  important 
religious  writing  is  his  treatise  on  Isaiah,  Chapter  53,  mentioned 
above. 

From  the  vantage  point  of  his  court  position  in  Paris,  Montalto 
was  able  to  exert  rather  significant  influence  on  the  fortunes  of 
some  of  his  people  who  lacked  the  consideration  which  Montalto 
happened  to  enjoy.  On  two  distinct  occasions  he  is  supposed  to  have 
used  that  influence  to  mitigate  the  disasters  which  were  about  to 
overwhelm  a  group  of  “  juifs  deguises  ” : 

Lancre,  who  had  shown  himself  so  bitter  toward  all  brands  of 
heretics,  and  who,  in  1615,  was  a  member  of  the  Parliament  of 

••  Pp.  297-298. 

**  Most  interesting  and  illuminating  accounts  will  be  found  in  the  recent  publi¬ 
cations  of  Cecil  Roth,  Rev.  etud.  juiv.,  1929,  p.  137;  1933,  p.  113,  previously  cited. 
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Bordeaux,  made  vigorous  efforts  to  destroy  the  colony  of  Marranos 
who  had  established  themselves  in  that  city.*^  It  is  believed  that  it 
was  through  Montalto’s  intervention  that  the  attempt  failed.  In  the 
same  year,  after  the  discovery  in  Paris  of  a  group  of  Marranos  prac¬ 
tising  the  rites  of  the  Passover,  a  decree  was  issued  ordering  their 
departure  within  a  month,  upon  pain  of  death.  In  this  affair  Mon¬ 
talto’s  influence  was  successful,  for  the  decree  was  not  put  into 
effect.**  Montalto  may  likewise  have  been  the  one  who  aided  the 
Marrano  community  in  Rouen  in  similar  difficulties  in  1613.**  In 
view  of  his  strong  religious  convictions,  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that 
Queen  Marie  made  efforts  to  secure  his  conversion,  through  Cardi¬ 
nal  Duperron.  They  were  futile,  but  evidence  the  great  concern 
which  she  felt  for  his  spiritual  welfare. 

As  already  mentioned,  Montalto  died  while  accompanying  the 
royal  family  to  celebrate  the  marriage  in  Bordeaux  of  King  Louis 
and  Princess  Anne,  Infanta  of  Spain  and  of  Louis’  sister  Elizabeth 
to  Philip  IV  of  Spain.  During  the  return  journey  they  reached 
Tours  at  the  end  of  January  1616  and  remained  there  during  Febru¬ 
ary.**  Here  Montalto  died  on  February  19th,  after  a  very  short  ill¬ 
ness.  Dr.  Alvarez,  another  Portuguese  physician,*®  then  in  Paris, 
received  letters  asking  him  to  go  to  Tours,  Montalto  being  very  sick; 
he  left  with  the  post  but  arrived  two  days  after  Montalto  had  died.** 
We  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the  illness.  It  is  not  without  interest, 
however,  to  learn  that  there  was  a  severe  epidemic  raging  at  that 
time  in  this  part  of  France  and  “  that  many  distinguished  persons 

**  Lancre,  L’Incredulite  et  Mescreance  du  Sortilege  (Paris,  1622),  pp.  488,  489. 

**  Lancre,  loc.  cit.,  and  Dubnow,  vol.  VI,  pp.  420-423. 

**  Roth,  Rev.  etud  juiv.,  1933,  p.  117. 

**  Journal  de  Jean  Heroard  sur  I’Enfance  et  la  Jcunesse  de  Louis  XII.  Extraits 
des  manuscrits  originaux  et  public  par  Soulie  et  de  Barthelemy  (Paris,  1868). 

**  Batiffol  (Lo  Vie  intime,  p.  71)  states  that  Montalto  was  not  the  only  Jewish 
physician  at  the  court  and  that  Francois  Alvarez  was  appointed  physician-in-ordi¬ 
nary  and  called  upon  to  treat  Leonora.  At  the  trial,  she  testified  that  she  always 
regarded  Alvarez  as  a  Christian,  and  that  he  was  not  a  “  royal  physician  or  her 
own,  but  one  like  all  others”  (Hayem,  Le  Marechal,  p.  274).  Another  witness 
testified  that  there  was  rumor  that  he  was  a  Jew  (Hayem,  Le  Marechal,  p.  253). 
He  was  probably  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Jewish  family  Alvarez,  distinguished 
for  its  scholars  and  martyrs  (Jew.  Encyclopedia,  art.  “Alvarez”). 

*•  Hayem,  Le  Marechal,  p.  302. 
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(lied  of  it  ” ;  Lancre  makes  the  statement  that  Montalto  died  of 
the  plague/*  By  order  of  the  queen,  the  body  was  embalmed  and 
taken  to  Amsterdam  for  Jewish  burial,  for  there  was  then  no  Jew¬ 
ish  cemetery  in  France.  Joshua  de  Luna,  a  nephew,  and  Saul  Levi 
Morteiro  accompanied  it.  The  Jewish  community  of  Amsterdam 


Grave  of  Montalto 


had  with  great  effort  succeeded  in  obtaining  permission  to  purchase 
land  for  a  cemetery  at  Ouderkerk  in  April  1614.''“  Here  Montalto’s 
tomb  is  still  to  be  found.  Five  lines  of  the  Hebrew  epitaph  form  an 
acrostic  on  the  name  Elian,  but  the  first  line  has  l)een  destroyed.  The 
following  is  a  translation : 

"  Nouvelle  Collection  des  Memoires  relatifs  a  Histoire  de  France,  edited  by 
Michaud  and  Poujoulat  (Paris.  1857),  vol.  XIX,  p.  361. 

Loc.  cit.,  p.  489. 

“*  Morteiro  remained  in  .Amsterdam,  as  a  Rabbi  of  the  Portuguese  Congregation 
and  played  an  important  part  in  the  life  of  that  community. 

One  of  those  most  active  in  this  undertaking  was  Paul  de  Pina,  mentioned 
above,  whom  Montalto  had  shown  “  the  good  road.” 

“  1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Louis  L.  Kaplan,  of  Baltimore,  for  this  translation. 
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He  was  to  Israel  like  the  mountain  of  God  and  a  lofty  mountain,’’-  such 
was  he. 

May  his  memory  and  the  light  of  his  star  live  on.  When  he  was  spoken 
of  as  the  glory  of  his  generation, 

Was  it  only  his  people  who  honored  his  name?  Verily,  princes  sought 
him  out ! 

.\nd  though  in  their  courts,  yet  he  cried  out  ‘  The  Lord  is  my  God.’ 

(This  poem  is  followed  by  a  prose  inscription  which  may  be 
translated  as  follows)  ;  Indeed  he  was  the  princely  and  noble,  the 
universal  scholar,  Rabbi  Eliau  Montalto,  may  the  memory  of  the 
righteous  and  holy  be  praised;  he  was  the  counselor  and  physician 
to  the  King  and  Queen  of  France.  It  was  they  who  ordered  that 
he  l)e  embalmed  and  placed  in  this  coffin.  “  And  he  walked  with 
God  ”  on  Monday  the  29th  of  Shevat  in  the  year  “  Shalom  ” 
(376=1616).'**  There  was  also  an  inscription  in  Portuguese: 

Aqui  esta  sepultado  o’  illre  c  asinaatlo 
Varao  Morenu  e  sabio  universal  Medico 
Del  Rey  de  Franca  o  Rab  Raby  Eliau 
Montalto  cuia  Memoria  seia  em  Bendicao 
O  qual  se  apegon  com  el  Dio  em  XXIX  do 
Mes  de  Sevath  do  anno  de  VMCCCLXXVI.®^ 

T  ranslation : 

Here  lies  buried  the  most  illustrious  and  distinguished 
Gentleman,  Morenu  and  polyhistor,  physician 
of  the  King  of  France,  Rabbi  Eliau 
Montalto  whose  memory  be  in  blessing 
Who  joined  •’’*  his  God  on  the  29th  of  the 
Month  of  Shebat  in  the  year  of  5376. 

'**  Play  upon  Eliau  and  M ontalto. 

The  Hebrew  texts  are  published  in  Hamayid,  vol.  11,  p.  390.  The  writer 
visited  the  grave  in  September,  1934,  and  had  his  attention  called  to  the  fact  that 
on  an  early  date,  the  headstone  was  broken  and  that  it  was  later  replaced,  and  is 
held  in  place  with  iron  supports.  It  is  most  interesting  that  this  tomb  and  those 
nearby  are  pictured  in  the  celebrated  painting  of  Ruysdael  of  the  Dresden  Gallery, 
which  pictures  the  Montalto  and  neighboring  graves,  though  with  imaginary  back¬ 
ground.  But  the  tombs  are  unmistakable;  the  only  important  change  being  that 
Montalto’s  headstone,  which  was  broken  some  three  centuries  ago,  was  repaired 
about  fifty  years  ago. 

'*  Kayserling,  M.,  Biblioteca  Espahola-Portugucza-Judaica,  p.  73.  The  year  in 
the  Hebrew  calendar  was  5376  =  1616  C.  h'.  I  am  indebterl  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  DeSola 
Pool  for  the  translation. 

“  Literally :  “  attached  himself  with.” 
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Other  members  of  Montalto’s  family  were  subsequently  buried 
here  and  there  are  additional  inscriptions  in  the  tomb. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  account  more  fittingly  than  with  a  few 
and  very  brief  statements  made  about  Montalto  by  learned  con¬ 
temporaries  and  friends. 

Joseph  Solomon  Delmedigo  (1591-1655),  a  well-known  Jewish 
philosopher  and  physician,  writes  of  Montalto  in  1619  as  his 
“  teacher,  the  universal  scholar  and  eminent  physician.”  We  have 
already  alluded  to  the  reference  made  to  Montalto  by  the  scholar 
and  poet,  Rabbi  Judah  Leon  of  Modena  (1571-1648)  as  the  “  great 
scholar  and  physician.”  But  more  interesting  are  the  epithets  which 
the  best  known  of  Portuguese  Jewish  medical  writers  of  his  day 
used  in  referring  to  Montalto,  Zacutus  Lusitanus  (1575-1642). 
He  speaks  of  him,  when  describing  his  work  on  vision,  as  “  subti- 
lissimus  ” ;  at  other  places  he  calls  him  “  omnium  voto  doctissi- 
mus,”  “  medicorum  facile  princeps,”  and  “  inter  Neotericos 
scientissimus.*®  It  will  be  hard  to  find  more  glowing  praise!  Still 
another  contemporary  medical  writer,  a  member  of  a  distinguished 
family  of  physicians,  Benedict  de  Castro  of  Hamburg  (1597-1684), 
Court  physician  to  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  wrote  in  1631 : 

“  Montalto  proved  himself  to  be  a  most  wonderful  interpreter  of 
nature  and  ...  of  the  secrets  of  philosophy  as  well  as  a  most  able 
master  of  sacred  theology.  .  .  .  This  man  was  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  health  of  Marie,  queen  of  France  and  Navarre,  and  of 
the  most  Christian  King.  As  their  perfect  counselor  he  was  careful, 
sagacious,  serious,  —  but  still  more,  he  was  the  most  perfect 
exemplar  of  a  faultless  life.” 


** Hakarmel  (Hebrew),  1867,  vol.  VI,  p.  343. 

De  Medicorum  Princip.  Hist.,  165,  p.  824. 

“  Ibid.,  p.  261. 

De  Praxi.  Med.  Admir.,  1634,  p.  18. 

*Ubid.,  p.  31. 

Flagellum  calumniantium  (Amsterdam,  1631),  p.  75.  (The  writer  possesses  a 
photostatic  copy  of  this  work.) 
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Montalto  Writings 

Montalto  medical  works  are  the  following :  ** 

1  —  Philippi  Montalto,  Optica,  Intra  Philosophia,  &  Medicinae  aream,  De 
visu,  de  Visus  organo,  &  Objecto  theoriam  accurate  complectens 
(Florence,  1606). 

(There  are  copies  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
in  Paris,  the  National  Libraries  of  Bologna  and  of  Naples,  University 
Library  of  Breslau,  and  in  the  library  of  the  writer.) 

1-A  —  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1613  in  Geneva.  The  title  page  shows 
as  the  only  change  that  of  the  name  of  the  author  as  Philotheus 
Elianus  Montalto,  with  the  title  as  previously  cited. 

(The  only  copy  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale 
in  Paris  and  the  cover  bears  the  arms  of  Louis  XIII.) 

This  work  as  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  the  dedication  is  described 
as  his  “  first  fruit.”  The  book  is  an  octave  of  289  pages,  not 
including  dedication,  list  of  authors  cited,  or  index.  It  deals  with: 
(Book  I)  The  excellence  of  vision  over  all  other  senses  and  on  the 
structure  and  nature  of  the  eye.  (Book  II)  On  the  place  where 
vision  is  effected,  whether  in  the  eye  or  in  the  brain ;  how  vision  is 
brought  about,  not  by  rays  emitted  from  the  eye,  but  through  images 
of  objects  received  in  the  eye.  That  the  lens  is  the  chief  factor  in 
vision.  The  function,  form,  and  position  of  the  lens.  (Book  III) 
deals  with  the  functions  of  the  other  portions  of  the  eye.  (Book 
IV)  deals  with  the  color  of  the  eye  and  (Book  V)  with  the  nature 
of  light  and  of  colors.  The  book  is  rather  a  psychological  study 
than  optical.  While  the  number  of  authors  cited  is  over  100,  the 
only  “  modern  ”  name  referred  to  is  Vesalius,  whose  work  was 
published  more  than  sixty  years  before  the  Optica  appeared.®*  But 
one  seeks  in  vain  for  mention  of  the  advances  which  were  modern 
when  Montalto  wrote.  Neither  the  anatomic  work  of  Fabricius  de 
Aquapendente  (1600)  nor  the  discoveries  of  Kepler  (Ad  Vitel- 

**  None  of  Montalto’s  medical  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  Library  of  the 
Surgeon  General,  Washington,  or  other  greater  libraries  in  this  country,  or  in 
any  of  the  more  important  libraries  of  Holland.  Neither  are  there  any  copies  in 
the  National  or  University  libraries  of  Milan,  Padua. 

**  He  combats  Vesalius,  who  with  the  ancients,  places  the  crystalline  lens  in  the 
centre  of  the  eyeball  and  (M.)  finds  it  “  necessary  to  move  it  forward  to  the  front.” 
He  also  finds  fault  with  Vesalius’  description  of  the  form  of  the  vitreous. 
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lionem,  1604)  concerning  the  optics  of  the  eye,  are  referred  to; 
perhaps  they  were  too  recent;  but  there  is  likewise  no  mention  of 
the  works  of  Porta  (1560)  or  of  Plater  (1583).  Montalto’s  work, 
in  most  scholarly  form,  marks  the  end  of  a  millennium  of  an  “  old 
world  ”  science,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  “  new  world  ”  has 
already  been  discovered. 

2  —  Philothei  Eliani  Montalto,  Archipathologia,  in  qua  intemarum  capitis 
effectionum  essentia,  causae,  signa  praesagia,  &  curatio  accuratissima 
indagine  edisseruntur  (Paris,  1614). 

(There  are  copies  at  the  British  Museum,  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris, 
the  Biblioteca  Lancisiana,  Rome,  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  di  San 
Marco  in  Venice,  the  University  Libraries  of  Munich,  Kiel,  and 
Konigsberg,  of  the  1614  edition.) 

A  second  edition  is  listed  by  the  older  bibliographers  as  having  appeared 
in  1618  (or  1628)  in  St.  Gervais  (4°).  I  have  failed  to  locate  a  copy. 
(See  Nic.  Antonio.) 

A  third  edition  is  mentioned  in  recent  bibliographies,  but  is  an  error 
and  probably  due  to  a  copyist  who  used  Mercklin’s  Lindenius 
Ronovatus  (Nuernberg,  1686),  for  his  references,  adding  the  place 
and  date  of  this  work  as  a  third  edition  instead  of  as  date  of  work  of 
reference. 

The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  a  copy  of  this  work  in  this 
country.  He  has  obtained  photostatic  copies  of  the  title  page  (see 
facsimile  accompanying)  from  the  volume  in  the  British  Museum, 
a  work  of  817  pages,  plus  6  pages  of  the  letter  of  dedication  and 
10  pages  of  table  of  contents.  The  dedication  will  be  discussed 
below.  The  elaborate  table  of  contents  gives  a  view  of  the  system 
of  the  work  and  of  the  subjects  treated.  There  are  18  “  tractates,” 
which  treat  on  the  following  subjects : 

1.  On  Pain.  (This  is  divided  into  16  chapters  and  covers  45  pages.) 

2.  On  headaches.  (42  chapters,  112  pages.) 

3.  On  Phrenitis  &  Paraphrenitis.  (Brain  fever  with  delirium.)  (16 

chapters,  64  pages.) 

4.  On  Melancholy.  (36  chapters,  148  pages.) 

5.  On  the  Insanity  of  Lovers  (Its  Essence,  Cause,  Signs  &  Cure). 

(3  chapters,  9  pages.) 

6.  On  Mania.  (11  chapters,  45  pages.) 

7.  On  Hydrophobia.  (3  chapters,  7  pages.) 

8.  On  Amentia  (Idiocy).  (15  chapters,  8  pages.) 

9.  On  Loss  of  Memory.  (5  chapters,  26  pages.) 
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10.  On  Coma.  (4  chapters,  41  pages.) 

11.  On  Insomia.  (4  chapters,  12  pages.) 

12.  On  Lethargy.  (14  chapters,  41  pages.) 

13.  On  “Caros”  (Incomplete  unconsciousness).  (9  chapters,  35  pages.) 

14.  On  Catalepsy.  (7  chapters,  22  pages.) 

15.  On  Vertigo.  (10  chapters,  28  pages.) 

16.  On  Nightmare.  (4  chapters,  18  pages.) 

17.  On  Epilepsy.  (22  chapters,  102  pages.) 

18.  On  Apoplexy.  (12  chapters,  42  pages.) 

There  were  many  works  written  in  earlier  times  on  nervous  and 
mental  diseases.  Most  of  them  were  commentaries  on  ancient 
Greek  books ;  there  were  also  many  “  Consilia  ”  being  reports  and 
discussions  of  cases ;  there  were  also  many  on  special  subjects.  But 
a  careful  survey  of  the  great  bibliographical  work  of  Laehr“ 
indicates  that  Montalto’s  is  one  of  the  earliest,  perhaps  the  earliest 
attempt  at  dealing  with  mental  disturbances  in  a  systematic  manner. 

2-a  —  Lettre  d’Espagne  a  la  Royne  Regente  par  le  Sieur  P.  E.  de  Montalto 
(Paris,  1614).  Copies  are  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum 
(to  which  the  writer  is  indebted  for  a  photostat  copy),  the  Biblioteca 
Nazionale  of  Florence,  and  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris.  The 
last  mentioned  library  has  three  copies,  all  printed  in  Paris  in  1614. 
Two  printed  by  Brunet  differ  in  their  titles,  one  being  the  same  as 
that  given  above,  the  other  “  Lettre  presentee  a  la  Royne  Regente  par 
le  Sieur  Philotw  Eliau  de  Mont  Alto,  Espagnol.”  The  third  copy 
has  the  same  title  as  the  first  named,  but  was  printed  by  Chevalier. 

The  booklet  is  small,  has  twelve  pages,  and  is  a  complete  transla¬ 
tion  into  French  of  the  letter  of  dedication  of  the  Archipathologia. 
This  fact  has  hitherto  been  overlooked.  These  booklets  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  same  year  in  Paris,  but  not  by  the  same  printer.  The 

**  Die  Literatur  der  Psychiatrie,  Neurologic  und  Psychologie  (Berlin,  1900), 
vol.  I.  According  to  Neuburger  and  Pagel,  it  was  Montalto’s  contemporary,  Felix 
Platter,  who  made  the  first  effort  to  classify  mental  diseases  in  his  work,  Praxios 
Medicae.  This  work  in  three  volumes,  embracing  the  entire  field  of  medicine,  had 
appeared  in  1602  and  1608.  It  is  based  on  the  following  classification :  I.  Disturb¬ 
ances  of  function:  a.  sensory,  b.  motor;  II.  Pain;  III.  Diseases:  a.  of  body, 
b.  excremental.  Platter  divides  mental  diseases  under  the  following  heads : 
I.  Mentis  imbecillitas ;  II.  Mentis  consternatio  (apoplexy,  epilepsy,  catalepsy) ; 
III.  Mentis  alienatio  (melancholia,  hypochondriasis,  mania,  etc.) ;  IV.  Mentis 
defatigatio.  Platter  ascribed  melancholia  to  the  action  of  the  demon  I  This  appears 
much  more  primitive  than  Montalto’s  system.  (According  to  Neuburger  and 
Pagel,  III,  605.) 
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two  books  have  the  same  crest  with  slight  differences  in  the  draw¬ 
ings.  The  “  Lettre  d’Espagne  ”  in  the  British  Museum  is  bound 
up  with  a  dozen  other  contemporary  booklets.  It  is  a  dedication  full 
of  praise  of  the  Queen :  “  Vous  m’auez  appelo  dTtalie  d’une  main 
liberalle  pour  me  commettre  une  tres  grande  charge,  la  conduit  de 
vostre  sante  &  de  vostre  vie,  la  conservation  &  prolongation  de 
laquelle  comme  tres  necessaire  est  passionnement  desiree  non  seule- 
ment  de  la  valeureuse  France,  mais  de  tout  I’Europe.” 

3  —  Consultationes  Medicae  itetnque  de  Setisu  et  Sensato  super  Aristotelem 

(Paris,  1614). 

This  is  cited  by  Joecher,  Allgemeines  Gelehrten-Lexicon  (1751) 
and  by  Wolf,  Bibliotheca  Hebraea,  1715,  who  refers  to  Nicolas 
Antonio’s  Bibliotheca  Hispana,  first  edition.  The  edition  of  Antonio, 
Rome,  1672  (Library  of  Congress),  lists  only  the  Optica  (1606) 
and  the  Archipathologia  (1614  and  1618).  But  the  Bibl.  Hispana 
Nova  of  Nicolao  Antonio,  Madrid,  1788,  does  not  contain  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  cites  the  following  statement :  “  Georgius 

Cardosus  (1606-1669)  in  Schedis  pro  Bibliotheca  Lusitana  his 
adjimgit.” 

4  —  De  Curatione  morborum  sing^ularium  partium,  partem  primam  1613  in 

4°  aitque  aum  Serenissimae  Maria  Magdelenae  Galliarum  Reginae 
Henrici  Regis  IV  Conjugi  a  Consiliis  medicumque  a  cubiculo  fuisse. 

The  two  last  mentioned  works  have  nowhere  been  located,  here  or 
abroad. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  works  numbered,  1,  2,  and  3,  all 
deal  chiefly  with  the  mind  and  the  cerebral  nervous  system;  the 
first  with  the  perception  of  visual  images,  the  third  with  sensation 
and  the  intellect ;  the  second  with  nervous  and  mental  disturbances. 

5  —  Tractatus  accuratissimus  de  tnorbis  capitis  (St.  Gervasii,  1628),  a  copy 

of  which  is  reported  by  the  Auskunftsbureau  der  deutschen  Biblio- 
theken  to  be  at  the  Universitaets  Bibliothek,  Halle,  with  the  note 
suggesting  that  it  is  a  later  edition  of  the  Archipathologia. 

Note:  While  this  paper  was  in  press,  the  writer  received  photostats  of 
the  title  page  and  the  table  of  contents  of  this  book.  The  table  of  contents 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  Archipathologia  even  to  form  and  arrangement, 
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page  numbers  and  even  defects  of  type,  but  the  title  page  differs;  it  is 
as  follows : 

“  Tract  Accuratiss. 

DE  MORBIS 
CAPITIS, 

Novis  &  exquisitis  remediorum  generibus  locupletatus,  &  in  quo 
omnes  quaestiones  &  dubia  quae  tam  in  Theoria  quam 
in  Praxi  occurunt,  elegantissime  explicantur. 

Authore 

PHILOTHEO  ELIANO 
MONTALTO  LUSITANO, 

Christianissimi  Gallianim  &  Navarrae  Regis  Ludouici  XIII. 

Et  Christianiss.  Reginae  matris  Consiliaro  &  Medico  ordinario. 

S.  Gervasii. 

Sumptibus  I  AC.  DE  LA  PIERRE. 

MDCXXVIII.” 

This  is  evidently  an  otherwise  unaltered  second  edition,  confirming  the 
above  suggestion.  This,  therefore,  clears  up  the  question  under  “2”  of  a 
second  edition  and  its  date  and  location. 

6  —  Zacutus  Lusitanus  in  his  De  Medic orum  Principium  Historia,  1857,  pp. 

67,  81,  261,  makes  several  references  to  Montalto,  citing  his  De  Cerebri 
affectionibus. 

The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  any  other  references  or  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  this  work,  and  suggests  that  Zacutus  refers  to 
the  Archipathologia,  the  title  of  which  indicates  that  the  subject 
treated  is  the  “  internarum  capitis  affectionum"  or  to  5,  Tractatus, 
etc. 

7  —  Benedict  de  Castro  in  his  Flagellum  Calumniantium  (cited  above),  p.  75, 

states  that  after  Montalto  “had  published  his  complete  theory  of 
vision  and  his  Archipathologia,  he  was  prevented  by  his  death  from 
presenting  his  admirable  work  on  natural  philosophy,  on  immortality 
of  the  soul,  on  fevers  according  to  Galen  and  other  works.” 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  note  may  be  made  of  Montalto’s 
religious  writings.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  one  of 
doubtful  authorship. 

8  —  Razonamiento  del  Senor  E.  M .  en  Paris,  par  mandado  del  Rey 

Enrique  IV  delante  de  los  mayores  Teologos  y  Doctores  de  su  Corte. 
This  was  published  in  1868  in  a  volume  entitled  Danielillo  o  Respuestas 
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a  los  Cristianos,  from  a  MS  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Brussels  (pp. 
104-132).  A  copy  of  this  work  is  at  the  Library  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

9 — In  addition,  the  following  MSS  are  taken  from  Kayserling’s  Biblioteca 
Espanola-Portugueza-Judaica  (Strasbourg,  1890),  who  states  that 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bodleian  and  Munich  Libraries : 

A  —  Tratado  hecho  por  el  Doctor  .  .  .  Sobre  el  capitulo  53  de  Ezayas  ’e 
outros  Textos  da  Sagrada  Escruitura.  4°. 

B  —  Tratasse  sobre  o  capitulo  53  do  propheta  Fesaya  con  rezao  do  funda- 
mento  que  nele  fazem  os  Xtanos  para  sua  fee.  4°.  238  pp.  (Trans¬ 
lation  of  preceding  MS.) 

C  —  Livro  fa)rto  .  .  .  ,  em  que  mostra  a  verdade  de  diversos  textos,  e  cazos, 
que  alegao  as  Gentilidades  para  confirmar  suas  seictas.  4®.  71  pp. 
(Probably  different  from  preceding.) 

Through  the  kindness  of  Herr  Sigmund  Seeligmann,  the  writer 
learns  that  the  Library  of  the  Etz  Hayim  Seminary  of  Amsterdam 
possesses  four  MSS,  three  in  Portuguese  and  one  in  Spanish: 

A  —  Exposicion  .  .  .  il  capitulo  53  de  Isayas  (Spanish). 

B  —  Obras  do  Doctor  Eliau  Montaldo  em  Amsterdam  no  anno  1670  (copied 
1740). 

C  —  Cano  Eliao  remontado. 

D  —  Tratado  sobre  o  capitulo  53  de  Jessahija. 

Columbia  University  Library  possesses  a  MS  treatise  “  Livro 
em  que  mostra  averdade  de  diversas  textos  y  cazos,  que  alegao  as 
Grentilidadez  para  comfirmar  suas  seicta.” 

The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  Library  likewise  possesses  a 
similar  copy  (MS  Adler  1384).  An  English  translation  of  the 
work  has  been  published  with  the  following  title: 

A  /  JEWISH  TRACT,  /  on  the  Fifty-third  Chapter  of  Isaiah.  / 
written  by  /  Dr.  MONTALTO,  /  in  Portuguese.  /  and  Translated 
from  his  Manuscript,  /  by  PHILO-VERITAS.  /  He  feedeth  on 
Ashes:  a  deceived  Heart  hath  turned  him  aside,  /  that  he  catmot 
deliver  his  Soul;  nor  say,  is  there  not  a  Lie  in  /  my  Right  Hand? 

Isai.  XLIV.  20.  /  LONDON :  /  Printed  for  the  Translator;  /  And 
Sold  by  Johnson,  St.  Paul’s  Church-Yard;  /  and  Walker,  Pater- 
Noster-Row.  /  M,DCC,XC.  /  79  p. 

A  copy  of  this  work  is  in  the  Library  of  the  Boston  Atheneum  and 
another  at  the  British  Museum. 
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Though  there  are  great  gaps  in  the  life  of  Montalto,  concerning 
which  we  are  in  complete  ignorance,  the  foregoing  gives  a  sketch 
of  a  man  of  distinction  and  of  many-sided  interests,  a  member  of 
the  large  group  of  Marranos  who  distinguished  themselves  in  medi¬ 
cine.  Leaving  Portugal  and  passing  through  Paris,  his  reputation 
led  to  his  being  called  to  attend  the  Queen’s  favorite  on  the  advice 
of  her  physicians.  In  Italy  he  publicly  returned  to  the  Synagogue. 
He  was  recalled  to  the  court  of  France  though  this  required  special 
papal  dispensation.  He  distinguished  himself  in  religious  writings 
and  discussions.  He  was  the  author  of  extensive  medical  writings, 
dealing  specially  with  the  mind  and  nervous  system.  He  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  his  Queen  and  of  the  court.  The  period  during 
which  he  was  physician  to  the  court  and  published  his  voluminous 
volumes  was  one  of  cabals,  intrigues  and  assassinations.  Dying  of 
very  brief  illness,  he  was  spared  the  mortification  and  danger  of 
being  drawn  in  as  an  accomplice  in  a  famous  trial  for  witchcraft, 
though  the  only  vocal  expression  which  has  come  down  through 
the  centuries  was  his  loud  and  angry  denunciation  of  cabbalistic 
miracle  tales.  We  have  presented  some  of  the  reasons  why  this  man, 
whose  medical  writings  have  been  buried  in  the  “  formless  ruin  of 
oblivion,”  as  well  as  the  varied  adventures  of  their  author,  should 
again  be  brought  into  the  light  of  the  history  of  medicine. 
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A  DOCTOR’S  FAMILY  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY 
HENRY  E.  SIGERIST 

The  manuscript  277,  of  the  University  Library  in  Montpellier, 
was  written  in  the  XVth  century  in  Italy.  It  was  part  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Cardinal  Albani,  that  was  brought  to  France  by  Napoleon, 
and  that  was  given  to  the  University  of  Montpellier  by  Jean- Antoine 
Chaptal,  Napoleon’s  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  manuscript 
contains  a  great  many  scientific  and  medical  treatises,  among  which 
are  Pseudo-Apuleius  and  the  herbal  group,  and  the  pictures  illus¬ 
trating  the  catechism  for  midwives  of  Mustio. 

On  one  of  the  last  pages  (fol.  161f),  the  owner  of  the  manuscript 
kept  a  record  of  the  children  that  were  born  to  him.  The  text  reads 
as  follows : 

1411.  die  24  iulii  natus  est  michi  puer  in  coniclano,  cui  nomen 
inposui  lacobus,  et  conpater  fuit  presbyter  antonius  de  fundi. 
1413.  die  27  iulii  nata  est  michi  puella  in  coniclano,  cui  nomen 
inposui  Alovisia,  et  conpatres  fuerunt  frater  iohanes  ordinis 
de  rodo,  et  signor  nicolaus  notarius  cognatus  meus. 

1415.  die  14  augusti  Veneciis  in  contrata  sancti  salvatoris  in  cha 
dandulo  natus  est  michi  puer,  cui  nomen  inposui  Alovisius. 
Cuius  conpatres  fuerunt  magister  nicolaus  de  leonardis  de 
Veneciis  phisicus,  et  iacobellus  bonacursii  apotecarius. 

1417.  die  24  augusti,  Veneciis  in  contrata  sancti  salvatoris  in  cha 
dandulo,  nata  est  michi  puella,  cui  nomen  inposui  Lucrecia, 
cuius  conpatres  fuerunt  frater  Iacobellus  vastapan  ordinis 
humiliatorum,  signor  redulfus  de  mazuchis,  zaninus  sapon- 
arius,  signor  andreas  nicole. 

1419.  die  4  novembris  Veneciis,  in  contrata  sancti  salvatoris  in  cha 
dandulo  natus  est  michi  puer  cui  nomen  inposui  Alovisius. 
Cuius  conpatres  fuerunt  presbyter  marchus  de  fies,  signor 
iohanes  de  brutis,  signor  Iacobellus  bonacursii  apotecarius. 
1421.  die  8  iunii  Veneciis  in  contrata  sancti  leonis  in  cha  benedetto 
natus  est  michi  puer  cui  nomen  inposui  lacobus.  Cuius  con- 
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patres  fuerunt  frater  lacobellus  vastapan  de  Veneciis  supra- 
scriptus  et  magister  mateus  de  septimo  phisicus. 

1423.  die  23  octobris  Coniclani  in  dome  mea  nati  sunt  michi  puer 
et  puella  gemelli  abortivi  in  6°  mense  et  baptizati  in  domo 
per  dominam  vendraminam  obstetricem,  et  nominatus  est 
puer  iohanes,  et  puella  maria  et  conpatres  ignore. 

1425.  die  20  septembris  Veneciis  natus  est  michi  puer  in  contrata 
sancte  marie  formose,  in  cha  polani  cui  nomen  inposui 
losafat.  Cuius  conpater  fuit  dominus  marcus  bragadene  et 
comater  domina  franciscina  barbaro. 

1426.  die  25  septembris  Veneciis  in  contrata  sancti  lohanis 
Grisos<t>omi  in  cha  polo  in  domo  milioni  natus  est  michi 
puer.  Cui  nomen  inposui  Geronimus.  Cuius  conpatres 
fuerunt  Geronimus  nicole  et  Alovisius  bon. 

1427.  die  21  septembris  brognarie  nata  est  michi  puella  cui  nomen 
inposui  franciscina.  Et  conpatres  fuerunt  nicolaus  otoboni 
et  magister  natalis  barberius  in  sacilo  in  qua  terra  baptizata 
fuit. 

1429.  die  4°  marcii  Veneciis  in  contrata  sancti  iohanis  grisostomi 
in  cha  polo  in  domo  milioni  natus  est  michi  puer,  cui  nomen 
inposui  marcus.  Et  conpatres  fuerunt  dominus  Iohanes 
carisini,  et  signor  geronimus  nicole  et  alovisius  bon. 

1431.  die  12  augusti  Veneciis  in  contrata  sancti  iohanis  novi  in 
domo  mea  natus  est  michi  puer,  cui  nomen  inposui  geronimus. 
Et  conpatres  fuerunt  dominus  Vido  de  canali  surdus,  zaninus 
a  Fri  saponarius  suprascriptus.  Et  meus  nepos  toscanus 
signor  anthus  de  anzeleriis,  et  signor  redulfus  de  mazuchis. 

This  is  a  document  of  very  little  importance  so  far,  and  yet  it 
tells  us  a  great  deal  about  the  family  conditions  of  a  XVth  century 
physician.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  writer  of  the  document 
was  a  doctor.  The  book  being  largely  medical,  it  was  particularly 
valuable  to  a  physician,  and  among  the  godfathers  mentioned  in  the 
text,  there  were  two  or  three  physicians  (Nicolaus  de  Leonardis, 
Mattheus  de  Septimo,  and  perhaps  Natalis  Barberius,  of  Sacile,  who 
is  called  Magister),  and  one  apothecary.  We  do  not  know  who  the 
doctor  was,  he  never  reveals  his  name,  but  we  can  follow  up  his 
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movements  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  When  the  first  child  was 
born  to  him  in  1411,  he  lived  in  Conegliano  (in  coniclano),  a  town 
not  far  from  Venice  on  the  way  to  Udine.  Conegliano  may  have 
been  his  home  town,  where  he  started  his  career  and  married,  and 
where  he  returned  in  later  years.  In  1423  twins  were  born  to  him 
there,  and  he  mentions  explicitly  that  this  was  “  in  domo  mea,”  in 
his  own  house,  which  was  perhaps  the  family  mansion  that  he  had 
inherited  at  the  time. 

The  second  child  was  born  in  Conegliano  in  1413,  but  then  our 
doctor  moved  to  Venice,  and  there  again  we  can  trace  his  where¬ 
abouts,  as  he  always  indicated  the  contrada  (contrata)  and  the  house 
(cha  =  ca  ==  casa)  in  which  he  lived.  “  Contrada  ”  is  the  Venetian 
word  for  quarter,  meaning  a  group  of  houses  built  around  a  church. 
In  this  way  we  hear  that  from  1415  to  1419  he  lived  in  the  region 
of  the  church  San  Salvatore,  in  1421  he  was  to  be  found  in  the 
contrada  of  San  Lio,  and  in  1425  in  the  contrada  of  Santa  Maria 
Formosa.  The  following  year  he  had  moved  to  the  quarter  of  San 
Giovanni  Crisostomo,  where  he  still  was  in  1429,  while  in  1431, 
having  apparently  become  prosperous,  he  had  his  own  home  in  the 
quarter  of  San  Giovanni  Nuovo.  In  1427  he  must  have  spent  the 
summer  in  the  country,  for  a  girl  was  born  to  him  in  a  place  that 
he  calls  Brognaria.  The  child  was  baptized  in  Sacile,  a  little  town 
not  far  from  Conegliano. 

Thirteen  children  (9  boys,  4  girls)  born  in  twenty  years  was  not 
an  unusual  occurrence  in  these  times.  Of  these  thirteen  children, 
at  least  six  must  have  died  very  young.  The  twins  were  premature, 
bom  in  the  sixth  month,  and  died  immediately  after.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  hear  that  they  were  baptised  in  the  house  by  the  midwife. 
The  first  child,  lacobus,  must  have  died  also,  as  the  sixth  child  was 
given  the  same  name.  The  same  is  true  for  the  third  child,  Alovisius, 
and  for  the  tenth  child,  Geronimus. 

The  number  of  godfathers  varies  from  one  to  four.  Among  the 
godfathers  we  find,  besides  the  doctors  and  the  apothecary  men¬ 
tioned  above,  clerics,  and  several  nobles,  who  may  have  been 
acquaintances  or  perhaps  patients  of  the  doctor’s.  Only  in  one  case 
is  a  godmother  mentioned.  Having  these  many  indications,  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  out  who  the  physician  was,  if  we  consulted  the 
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archives  of  Venice.  However,  this  would  hardly  be  worth  the 
trouble. 

A  last  point  has  to  be  discussed.  Do  these  notes  give  us  any 
indication  as  to  the  date  of  the  manuscript?  If  the  records  had 
been  written  whenever  a  child  was  born,  the  manuscript  would  have 
been  written  before  1411.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  the 
whole  document  is  written  in  perfectly  uniform  script,  so  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  written  at  one  time.  The  fact  that  the  writer  does  not 
remember  the  godfathers  of  the  twins  also  indicates  that  the  notes 
were  written  later.  It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  the  whole 
list  was  established  in  1431,  when  the  last  child  mentioned  was  bom, 
at  a  time  when  the  physician  was  well  settled  in  his  own  home  — 
or  shortly  after.  We  do  not  know  what  happened  after  1431.  The 
wife  may  have  died,  or  he  himself ;  there  was  an  epidemic  of  plague 
in  Venice  in  1435.  Or  he  may  just  have  sold  the  book.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  manuscript  was  written  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  15th  century,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  palaeo- 
graphic  indications. 


A  MEDIAEVAL  POEM  ON  A  GOUT  REMEDY 

HELEN  C.  BROOKE 


The  text  reprinted  here  is  edited  from  two  almost  identical  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  same  poem,  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheque  Municipale 
of  Tours.  One  is  in  manuscript  no.  789,  Xllth  century,  fol.  47v, 
and  the  other  in  manuscript  no.  1040,  Xlllth  century,  fol.  126r. 

The  poem  is  in  dactylic  hexameter,  with  rhyming  words  in  the 
third  and  sixth  foot  of  each  verse. 

Anser  sumatur  veteranus  qui  videatur. 

Mox  deplumetur  et  visceribus  vacuetur 

Et  bene  mundetur.  turn  anser  non  comedetur. 

Unctum  porcinum  sebum  sumatur  ovinum. 

5  Cum  pice  larignum  vel  gummi  sume  sapinum. 

Quatuor  hec  misce  conmixtis  quatuor  hisce 

Plenam  thure  manum  not  sit  tibi  unguere  vanum. 

Hec  modicum  cere  confectio  debet  habere. 

Que  pretaxantur  cum  lance  pari  trutinantur. 

10  Anseris  his  venter  repleatur  convenienter. 

Anser  ut  assetur  mox  igni  prestituetur. 

Vas  supponatur  pinguamen  ut  excipiatur. 

Istud  pinguamen  dat  gutte  cuique  levamen. 

Anseris  unguentum  valet  hoc  super  omne  talentum. 

4  scpum  789  5  larginum  omnes  9  pretexantur  1040  12  om.  1040  13  gute  789 

This  little  poem  is  of  a  culinary  nature  rather  than  a  medical. 
It  reads  far  more  like  a  lay  prescription  which  had  been  handed 
down  from  family  to  family.  The  manuscript  in  which  it  was  found 
contains  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  treatises  relative  to  grammar, 
science  and  medicine.  That  it  was  written  in  rhyme  may  substantiate 
the  idea  that  it  was  an  old  and  well-known  lay  remedy,  which 
eventually  fell  into  rhythmic  verse.  As  yet  I  have  found  nothing 
similar  to  it  in  the  history  of  gout  therapy.  Armand  Delpeuch’s 
“La  Goutte  et  le  Rhumatisme”  (Paris,  1900),  which  traces  the 
history  of  the  etiology  and  therapy  of  gout  from  Greek  times  to 
Sydenham,  sticks  closely  to  the  professional  methods  of  treatment  — 
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the  use  of  colchicum,  which  has  an  ancient  history,  various  applica¬ 
tions,  diet,  exercise,  etc. 

The  translation,  which  follows,  makes  no  effort  to  retain  the 
poetry,  or  to  be  a  free  version.  The  literal  translation  carries  the 
import  equally  effectively. 

A  goose  is  taken  which  seems  to  be  old. 

It  is  then  plucked  and  deprived  of  its  viscera 
And  well  cleaned.  Then  the  goose  is  not  eaten. 

Pig  fat,  sheep’s  tallow  are  procured. 

With  pitch,  take  resin  of  a  larch  or  of  a  fir  tree. 

Mix  these  four.  When  the  four  are  mixed. 

It  would  not  be  idle  for  you  to  anoint  a  handful  of  frankincense 
with  this. 

This  confection  ought  to  have  a  proper  amount  of  wax. 
What  were  estimated  before  are  made  equal  on  a  balance. 

The  belly  of  the  goose  is  properly  filled  with  these. 

To  roast  the  goose,  it  is  then  placed  on  a  fire. 

A  dish  is  set  beneath  to  catch  the  grease. 

This  grease  alleviates  the  gout  in  anyone. 

This  goose-fat  is  worth  more  than  any  treasures. 


HOLY  WAFERS  IN  MEDICINE 
HYMEN  SAVE 


The  superstitious  attitude  toward  medicine  in  primitive  mankind 
is  well  known  and  is  attested  by  most  medical  authorities  from 
Hippocrates  down.  That  disease  was  the  visible  evidence  of  a  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  good  and  evil  for  the  possession  of  the  body 
of  the  patient  is  also  known  to  be  the  point  of  view  of  early  men  of 
the  Church  who  practiced  medicine.  It  should  not  be  difficult  to 
ascertain,  therefore,  the  earlest  date  in  the  history  of  organized 
religion  at  which  the  priest  took  his  place  on  the  side  of  the  forces 
of  good  to  drive  disease  from  the  body  by  the  use  of  exorcisms  and 
by  the  use  of  sacred  words  and  formulae.  In  countries  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  great  curative  powers  were  attributed  to 
the  communion  wafer.  In  the  same  measure  that  it  could  drive  out 
sin  when  given  to  the  communicant  by  the  priest  uttering  the  proper 
words,  so  ought  it  to  expel  the  physical  ills  of  the  body,  when 
blessed  by  the  priest.  This  belief  and  practice  were  wide-spread 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  administration  of  these  wafers  and 
the  formulae  accompanying  their  prescription  for  the  sick  have  been 
matter  of  research  on  the  part  of  students  of  the  history  of  medi¬ 
cine.  Of  these,  Seligman,  in  Die  magischen  Heil-  und  Schutzmittel, 
and  Franz,  Die  kirchlichen  Benediktionen  im  Mittelalter,  deal  at 
length  with  the  subject  of  the  “  Holy  Bread.”  Franz,  in  particular, 
gives  a  rather  detailed  description  of  the  use  of  the  blessed  wafers 
with  copies  of  the  type  of  benediction  which  accompanied  their 
administration. 

My  own  interest  has  been  attracted  to  this  subject  by  two  widely 
separated  references  to  the  administration  of  a  holy  wafer  or  apple 
in  the  case  of  quartan  fever,  in  a  manner  differing  from  any  which 
has  as  yet  come  to  the  notice  of  investigators. 

The  first  of  these  specimens  is  from  a  Christian  source.  It  was 
published  by  Boucherie,  in  the  Revue  de  longues  romanes,  VII 
(1875),  pp,  62-71,  in  the  transcription  of  a  MS  which  he  called 
Petit  traite  de  medecine  en  longue  vulgoire.  It  is  an  insignificant 
Provenqal  compilation  of  uncertain  authorship,  and  may  belong  to 
the  Xllth  or  Xlllth  century.  The  section  which  merits  our  interest 
is  as  follows : 
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(p.  67,  sect.  53)  Pro  febribus 

Ad  frebres  (sic!)  accipe  pomum  et  divide  in  tfes  partes,  vel  accipe 
tres  oblatas,  et  scribe  in  una  parte  pomi  vel  in  una  oblata  .  4*  •  Jhesu 
.  +  .  fat.  fel.  In  altera  parte  pomi  vel  in  altera  oblata  .4«.  Jhesum 
.4«-  usyon.  In  tercia  parte  pomi  vel  in  tercia  oblata  .4".  Jhesum 
.4'-  Gramaton.  Et  da  in  prima  die  .4--  Jhesum  .4«.  fa.  fel. 
In  secunda  die  .4'-  Jhesum  .4*-  Usyon.  In  terra  die  .4*-  Jhesum 
.4'-  Gramaton  .4«.,  et  Deo  dante  liberabitur. 

[for  fevers.  For  fevers,  take  an  apple  and  divide  into  three 
parts,  and  take  three  wafers,  and  write  on  one  third  of  the  apple 
and  on  one  wafer  .4*.  Jhesu  .4'-  fat.  fel.  On  the  second  part  of 
the  apple  and  on  the  second  wafer  .4"-  Jhesum  .4*.  usyon.  On  the 
third  part  of  the  apple  and  on  the  third  wafer  .4«.  Jhesum  .4*. 
Gramaton.  And  give  (the  patient)  on  the  first  day  (the  wafer  and 
apple  marked)  .4'-  Jhesum  .4*.  fa.  fel.  And  on  the  second  day 
(those  marked)  .4«-  Jhesum  .4*-  Usyon.  On  the  third  day  (those 
marked)  .4*-  Jhesum  .4*-  Gramaton  .4*-,  and  God  granting,  he  will 
be  freed.] 

Here  we  see  the  use  of  the  oblata  and  pomum  as  media  for  the 
writing  of  the  sacred  symbols  and  for  transmitting  them  into  the 
body.  How  this  writing  was  to  be  done  and  in  what  medium, 
whether  in  ink  or  perhaps  in  honey,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing. 
However,  this  is  the  only  known  citation  in  which  this  peculiar  use 
of  the  oblata  is  made. 

The  second  specimen  is  to  be  found  in  a  Judeo- Romance  com¬ 
pilation  on  fevers,  in  Old  French  but  conveyed  in  Hebrew  char¬ 
acters.  It  is  the  work  of  an  unknown  French  Jew  who  probably 
compiled  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  manu¬ 
script  is,  as  yet,  unpublished  and  is  known  as  Berlin  Hebraicus  512. 
The  section  under  consideration  occurs  in  folio  223b,  11.  12-20. 
It  reads ; 

A  KARTENE :  Parti^eq  une  pome  en  tre?  partiez :  sur  la  premere 
partie  ekriveq  lo  amut  ki  ehieh  wa-asapper  ma’aseh  yah.  E  a  segont 
ekrivera  yasor  yis’ rani  yah  we-la-mawwet  lo.  .  .  .  E  a  terce  pese 
ekrivera  pit’]j,u  li  sa’are  zedeq  abo  bam  odeh  yah.  Chekun  pese  et 
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donee  chekun  jor  jok  a  treg  jorz,  e  ekomensera  a  manjer  a  lundi  o 
a  judi.  Si  garra  por  voier. 

[for  quartan  [fevers]  :  Divide  an  apple  into  three  parts. 
Upon  the  first  part,  write  “  I  shall  not  die  but  live,  and  I  shall 
recount  the  works  of  the  Lord.”  And  on  the  second,  let  him  write 
“  The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore;  but  (he  hath)  not  (given  me 
over)  unto  death.”  And  on  the  third  piece  he  shall  write  “  Open 
to  me  the  gates  of  righteousness :  I  will  enter  into  them,  I  will  give 
thanks  unto  the  Lord.”  Each  piece  is  given  each  day  for  three  days, 
and  he  will  begin  to  eat  them  on  Monday  or  Thursday.  He  will 
surely  be  healed.] 

The  Hebrew  sentences  are  from  Psalms  cxviii:  17-19. 

How  this  practice  of  giving  the  holy  wafer  with  cabalistic  inscrip¬ 
tion  came  to  take  the  Jewish  form  of  giving  an  apple  with  a  suitable 
Hebrew  inscription  is  matter  for  conjecture.  It  is  equally  doubtful 
to  determine  whether  influence  tended  to  flow  from  Christian  sources 
to  Jewish  physicians,  or  vice  versa. 
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Dr.  Stephen  DTrsay,  who  was  Associate  in  the  History  of  Medicine 
in  the  Institute  from  1929-1931,  died  in  the  American  Hospital  in  Paris 
on  November  16,  1934.  A  paper  by  Dr.  D’Irsay  on  “  The  Cult  of 
Asclepios,”  an  obituary  and  a  bibliography  of  his  works,  will  be  published 
in  a  later  issue  of  this  Bulletin. 

The  History  Seminar  Qub,  an  association  of  the  graduate  students 
in  history,  held  a  meeting  in  the  Institute  on  December  7th.  Dr.  Sigerist 
gave  a  talk  on  the  work  of  the  Institute,  and  demonstrated  apparatus  for 
the  photographing  of  manuscripts.  An  exhibit  of  the  collections  of  the 
Institute  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  displayed  in  the  Great  Hall. 

On  December  10th,  Dr,  Sigerist  gave  a  lecture  on  “  Problems  and 
Methods  of  Medical  History  "  to  the  History  of  Science  class  of  Dean 
Dorothy  Stimson,  at  Goucher  College.  On  December  12th,  Dr.  Stimson 
and  her  class  visited  the  Institute. 

Dr.  Casey  A.  Wood  presented  the  Institute  with  the  following  items: 

A  palm-leaf  ola,  written  about  1670,  on  medical  subjects,  a  copy  of 
the  famous  Yogaratnakara. 

A  stylus  from  Southern  India,  about  1700,  brass  ornamented. 

A  dagger  of  a  Ceylonese  doctor  of  rank,  circa  1670,  silver  inlaid, 
ebony  handle. 

A  collection  of  unpublished  papers  on  various  medical  subjects,  in 
manuscript. 

Mr.  Siegfried  Weisberger,  of  the  Peabody  Bookshop,  presented  the 
Institute  with  two  autograph  letters  of  1828  and  1837,  written  to  Henry 
M.  Morfit  by  Josiah  Colston  and  J.  R.  Chilton,  and  a  chart  of  the  cranial 
nerves,  arranged  by  F.  E.  Robinson. 

Beginning  with  the  second  quarter,  three  seminar  courses  were  started. 
As  an  example  of  how  these  courses  are  handled,  the  lists  of  subjects 
are  given  below. 

I.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (for  first-3rear 
medical  students). 

1.  December  14.  Primitive  and  ancient  oriental  anatomy  (Dr. 

Sigerist). 

2.  December  21.  Ancient  Greek  Anatomy  (Dr.  Edelstein). 

3.  January  4.  Mediaeval  anatomy  (Dr.  Temkin). 
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4.  January  11.  Renaissance  (Dr.  Oliver). 

5.  January  18.  Modern  times  (Dr.  Temkin). 

Reports  to  be  given  by  students. 

6.  January  25.  Physics  and  chemistry. 

7.  February  1.  Digestion. 

8.  February  8.  Absorption  (and  blood). 

9.  February  15.  Circulation  of  the  blood. 

10.  March  1.  Respiration. 

11.  March  8.  Muscle  and  nerve. 

12.  March  15.  Higher  nervous  functions. 

13.  March  22.  Embryology. 

14.  March  29.  Life  and  Death. 

II.  Seminar  in  the  History  of  Pharmacology  (for  second-year  medical 

students). 

1.  Chronological  part. 

December  11.  The  drug-lore  of  the  primitives  and  in  the 
ancient  Orient  (Dr.  Sigerist). 

December  18.  Dioscorides  and  the  Graeco-Roman  herbals 
(Dr.  Sigerist). 

January  8.  The  pharmacological  theories  of  Galen  (Dr. 
Temkin). 

January  15.  The  pharmacological  theories  of  Paracelsus 
(Dr.  Temkin). 

January  22.  Developments  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
(Miss  Longley). 

January  29.  The  Rise  of  modem  pharmacology  (Dr.  E. 
(Veiling). 

2.  Systematic  part  (reports  to  be  given  by  students). 

February  5.  General  anesthetics. 

February  12.  Hypnotics. 

February  19.  Morphine  series  and  alcohol. 

February  26.  Autonomic  drugs:  nicotine,  etc. 

March  5.  Cardiovascular  dmgs:  digitalis. 

March  12.  Drugs  acting  on  the  alimentary  tract: 
cathartics. 

March  19.  Ecbolics:  pituitrin,  ergot,  quinine. 

March  26.  Drugs  derived  from  endocrine  organs. 

III.  Research  seminar — A  study  of  18th  century  medicine. 

1.  January  3.  Political  history  and  the  structure  of  society 

(Dr.  Sigerist). 

2.  January  10.  Economic  development  (Mrs.  Moses  Paulson). 

3.  January  17.  •  Literature  (Helen  C.  Brooke). 
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4.  January  24.  Art  (Dr.  Sigerist). 

5.  Janiury  31.  Music  (Dr.  Garrison). 

6.  February  7.  Philosophy  (Dr.  Temkin). 

7.  February  14.  Religion  (Dr.  Oliver). 

8.  February  21.  The  humanities  (Dr.  Edelstein). 

9.  February  28.  Science  (Mr.  Morris  Leikind). 

10.  March  7.  Medicine. 

11.  March  14.  Hygiene  and  Public  Health. 

H.  E.  S. 


